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Tat world had sufficed for nearly six thousand | 
years to maintain the countless tribes that occu- | 
pied her surface, and (with few exceptions which | 
itis hardly worth mentioning here) no question | 
of her adaptation to supply the continuous means 
of subsistence to her inhabitants had excited their 
speculations or alarmed their fears. War, rapine, 
and cruelty, if is true, had seldom ceased to lay 
waste their peculiar theatres of action, and famine 
and pestilence had naturally followed in the rear 
of violence and bloodshed ; but the return of peace 
revived the arts of industry, and the bounties of 
nature liberally responded to the exertions of 
labour. ‘The notion of a superabundance of popu- 
lation had never troubled the popular mind, except 
in connection with certain localities where it was | 
easy to be accounted for, and arose from obvious 
causes. Emigration was considered to be the 
natural and legitimate cure cf over-population in 
astate; and hence colonisation has been the prac- | 
tice of all peoples, ancient and modern. The | 
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TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 


which it was not easy to refute, while the principle 


| was admitted from which they were derived; and 


which, gaining ground from their plausibility and 
from the countenance they afforded to the maxims 


‘of the wealthy and the selfish, by degrees infused 


no small portion of their spirit into the framers of 
our laws. We have neither time nor space for any 
lengthened detail of the results of this remarkable 
theory ; but, in briefly alluding to it, shall endea- 


your to show its utter fallaciousness, and then to 
direct the reader’s attention to what we deem to 


be the true theory of population, as promulgated 


in the volume before us.* 


The theory of Malthus, be it observed at the 


‘outset, was not the result of calm, deliberate, and 


philosophical inquiry, but was rather the offspring 


of political debate and discussion. It was advanced 


in the first instance in opposition to certain rather 
extravagant opinions of Mr. Godwin, who, in his 
‘‘ Political Justice,’ a work that made a great 
impression upon the public mind, advocated, 


results have been gencrally such as to justify the | among other novel and startling dogmas, that of 
measure, and to justify, too, the conviction in the | the natural and self-producing perfectibility of th. 


minds of all interested in the subject, that there 
was ‘“‘ample room and verge enough ’”’ on the broad 


surface of the globe for all to dwell in peace, and | 


provision in its bosom that all who disdained not 
the allotted conditions of industry and toil might 
have enough and to spare. 

That such notions were grievous and ruinous 
fallacies, and calculated in practice only to hasten 


| 





forward a stupendous amount of misery and deso- 


lation, which nature and destiny had already ren- | 


dered inevitable, is a truth (if truth it be) which 
never shed its ominous rays upon the denizens of 
this doomed planet till close upon the commence- 
ment of the present century. In the year 1798, 
Mr. Malthus first published his ‘* Essay on Popu- 
lation,” and broached a new and terrible doctrine, 
Which, meeting with too general acceptance, has 
not been without its mischievous and fatal effects 
upon the happiness of mankind. Assuming the 


principle, “ that there is a ccaseless tendency in all 


| 





animated nature to increase beyond the provided 

means of subsistence,’ he boldly deduced from 

these self-crected premises a series of Inierences 
VOL. XXI,—-NO. COXLIT, 


' 


human race. Malthus contends that this is im- 
possible, because the law of population (that is 
his law) tended to a contrary result, containix s 
within itself an ever-active principle of misery, 
vice, and degradation — asserting that ‘‘ popula- 
tion, when unchecked, goes on doubling every 
twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical 
ratio”? — adding that ‘‘a thousand millions are 
just as easily doubled every twenty-five years, by 
the power of population, as a thousand’ —he 
proceeds to consider the productive powers of the 
earth, and arriving at a conclusion in support of 
his hypothesis, declares that ‘the means of sub- 
sistence, under circumstances the most favourable 
to human industry, could not possibly be made to 
increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio.” 
Here we have the frightful difference between 
serial and geometrical numbers asserted as the 
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*“ The True Law of Population shown to be connected 
with the Food of the People.” By Thomas Doubleday. 
Third and enlarged edition, with a Postscript. London; 
snith, Elder, and Co. 18953, 
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natural disproportion between population and the mistaken system of his opponent tottered 
sustenance, a disproportion which, did it actually , under its attacks, and many a staunch Malthusian 
exist, would speedily convert the whole face of’ acknowledged, after the perusal of his book, that 
the globe into one vast theatre of havoc and devas- , the subject was still an open question in his mind. 
tation. And this result is only prevented from} But Mr. Sadler, though he overthrew much of 
taking place, according to Mr. Majthus’s doctrine, | the false reasoning of his antagonist, established 
by the operation of certain preventive checks, | no principle, set up no law ‘in its place—aunless, 
existing through every age, state, and locality of indced, his assertion that “the proliticness of 
human socicty. Resolved upon establishing this | human beings, otherwise similarly circumstanced, 
horrible hy pothesis, he ransacks all the kingdoms | varices inversely as their number,” may be con- 
of the earth, and drags into view every atrocity | sidered such. “We shall sce, by-and. -by, that this 
which has disgraced the annals of human acti: m, Was an approximation to the true law of popula- 
and every calamity that ever scourged earth’s tion, though ina hing J slight degree—and we need 
miserable victims. Plague, pestilence, and fa- | not be astonished that it was borne out by various 
mine—fire and tlood—e arthquake, tempest, and | tables of the population of several n: itions which 
the sword, become the complaisant and darling| he cited and reasoned upon as concurring to es- 
auxiliaries of his favourite system. But he feels| tablish it. But it is too vague an assertion for 
that even these are not sufficient for the task he| the basis of a system, especially when coupled 
has assigned them, and summons to their assist- | with his own after-dec laration, that he considered 
ance a mysterious and invisible agent whose power | ‘‘ the whole system of population to be under the 
it is somewhat difficult to cilculate—that is| unceasing direction of the Deity, either through 
Moral Restraint ; in other words, abstinence from | the opertion of those secondary causes resulting 
marriage —a_ restriction, he admits, ‘ which | from His eternal prescience, or from His perpetually 
too frequently produces vice’’—one check, in | superintending Providence.” We do not disclaim 
this case, begetting another. Thus bolstering up| the connection of a superintending Providence 
his prim: uy assumption with a host of fat il checks, with a systematic law, nor shall we pretend to 
he boldly ‘charges the whole system of creation explain it; our object is rather to point to the 
with the imputation of being constituted accord- | existence and operations of a law, leaving its 
ing to his plan; declaring explicitly that the| regulation to a higher power. 
ap 98 which mows down the masses of human} Mr. Sharon Turner, in the third volume of his 
xistences tending to increase in geometrical mul- | ‘‘ Sacred History of the World,” has rather ela- 
Salication, to the level of sustenance tending to} borately combated the Malthusian theory, and 
increase only in an aritiimetical ratio, is ‘‘ the | brought the forces of both religion and philosophy 
grinding law of necessity, misery and the fear of} to bear against its monstrous dogmas. He gives 
misery.” a series of undeniable calculations, which demon- 
Though this doctrine created a deep sensation | strate the absurdity of any existing doubling law, 
in the public mind, was widely received, and, | or geometrical ratio of increase ; and he challenges 
what is worse, extensively acted upon, it may yet | the supporters of Malthus to produce any authen- 
be easily imagined that opponents were not want- | ticated document which verifies the supposition 
ing to detect its assumptions and expose its | of a doubling in twenty-five years; observing, that 
fallacy. Tables and statistics of population were | ‘‘to double any population in twenty-five years, 
publish d on all : valculations were made, | there must in each of these years be born and live 
and rigorous inve stigations set on foot, which re- | a one-twenty-fifth portion of its whole numbers 
sulted in showing the absurdity of deducing a| above those who shall annually die.” To do this, 
general law from one isolated instance. Malthus! the number of births must exceed the number of 
had founded his law of “ population doubling | deaths multiplied by two and a half; and he 
itself in twenty-five years’? upon the solitary | challenges any advocate of Malthus to produce an 
cat of North America, in some states of which | instance in any age or country of the world where 
the population Aad doubled in that time. It was|this has been the increase for a continuity of 
shown beyond denial: that in so doing he had not | twenty-five years together.* He further shows 
made sufficient allowance for the tide of emigra- | that, had there existed a geometrically increasing 
tion which had been setting in to that quarter of | ratio, doubling population even once in a hundred 
the world during the whole period; and that, | years, the number of human inhabitants of this 
whatever had been the increase of population in | earth would have attained, by the period of George 
North America, no Jaw of increase could be in-| the Third’s accession, to above fifty million times 
ferred from it, inasmuch as no registers or other | the amount that has ever actually existed on its 
correct accounts were attainable by which to arrive | surface. Now, where is the Malthusian who will 
at certain data. But the greatest blow to the| contend that, not merely the difference between 
Malthusian theory at that time was dealt by Mr.|one human being and fifty millions a thousand 
Sadler, who very properly attacked the assumed | times told ( presuming a thousand millions to be the 
principle, and denied the existence of any geo- | —---—— 
metrical ratio of increase in any period, great or| * If Mr. Turner did not overlook the case of Pitcaizn’s 
small. ‘This gentleman’s work, though written Island, he may have considered the abnormal increase of 


. . . : that little colony as due to exceptional causes. Myr. 
SC style : . oe 

m rambling and discursive ty Ay ype oh = Doubleday, however, makes excellent use of it in sub- 

spirit than concentration, contained much of right} <tantiation of his True Theory.—See Chap. IV, p, 71 et 

fecling, sound views, and valuable suggestions :/ se, 
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present population of the earth, ) but the increased | 
difference between the present population and the | 


unimaginable number that would have evolved | 
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the author derives evidence in favour ef his true 
law. 
In the animal kingdom this evidence is suown 









nd. had the doubling been calculated at twenty-five to be much more distinctly manifest. The expe- 
: “ years instead of one hundred—have all been de- | rience of the farmer, the grazier, the breeder of 
— stroyed or prevented from existing by the opera- horses, is found to be corroborated by the practice 
_ tion of Mr. Malthus’s positive checks, or, in his! of the physician and the theories of the naturalist ; 
ry own words, ‘by misery or the fear of misery ?’’| and some very remarkable phenomena are ex- 
sy Yet, to be consistent, he must maintain this for) plained and brought to bear upon this part of the 
rik truth, and lend his countenance to the supposition, | subject, in a series of highly interesting and in- 
his 4 that the command of the Deity to His creatures structive details. 
la- E t» “go forth and multiply ’’ was none other than | Leaving the vegetable kingdom, and _ the 
ced fi tie denunciation of a doom too horrible to be! animals, with their corresponding phenomena, 
4 imagined. Mr. Doubleday proceeds to examine the human 
ich From this dilemma, and a host of others which | society, not in the aggregate, as did Malthus, 
Pag the doctrine of Malthus creates, the “True Law of | but in detail, the only method of examination 
kor Population,” as divulged by Mr. Doubleday, eman-| which could be productive of any satisfactory 
led cipates us. We shall now proceed to notice this because truthful results. For this purpose, he 
red “True Law,” in a very brief manner, as our limits | subjects to scrutiny certain limited associations of 
the compel us to conciseness. ‘Those of our readers men, whose history can be clearly traced, such as 
gh who are interested in this important question will | the nobility of certain states — the magnates of 
ng thank us for referring them to the work itself, | certain republics —the English peerage and baro- 
lly which will not fail of affording them the highest | netage — and even some wealthy corporations and 
=n sutisfaction, based as it is upon the soundest rea-| communities. All these supply ample proofs of 
fos soning, and characterised by a grateful spirit of | the actual effects of abundance on human fruit- 
to philanthropy. fulness; and the examination demonstrates the 
he The theory of the “True Law,” we may ob- | fact, that none of these bodies can keep up their 
its serve, is precisely the reverse of that of Malthus| numbers by procreation alone, but require con- 
; ‘who attributed the increase of population to pros- ‘stant creations or adoptions, without which they 
43 perity and abundance of aliment), and may be ex-| would in no long period become extinct. That 
la- pressed as follows: ‘ Increase and decrease are in; this is an incontestible fact, no one need doubt; 
nd the inverse ratio with the quantity and quality of the author supplies abundant proofs, though we 
hy fvod — plenty produces sterility, and scarcity have not space to citethem; and not merely esta- 
es fecundity ;” or, in other words, a state of abun- | blishes the assertion, but even loads it With a mass 
ail dance ws: adverse to increase, a state of poverty is | of superfluous evidence. 
v, favourable to it—the golden mean between riches; On the other hand, the second great principle 
ee and poverty being the balance. That this, the of the ‘True Law’’—that searcity produces 
“ii trae law, is founded in the highest wisdom the | fecundity —comes upon us with overwhelming 
oss author contends, first, beeause when a species is in| proof whichever way we turn our inquiries. If 
at danger of extinction by want, it is thus preserved ; | we look at pastoral countries, where eattle form 
3, secondly, because the transmission of disease, the both the wealth and food of the inhabitants, we 
re produce of luxury in most cases, is thus cheeked find a thin and sparse population. In the lands 
rs uid remedied. Thus the tendency to increase is | of the vine and the olive we sce something similar. 
S, only excited when it is needed, and the reverse is | In corn countries the inhabitants are more nume- 
of only produced to prevent the propagation of} rous; and in those countries where rice forms 
1e misery. A mass of moral evidence in support of | nearly the sole article of food, the population is a 
ua the truth and beauty of this arrangement is scat-| dense multitude. A reference to the relative 
re tered through the author’s work. He commences | numbers of Asiatic Russia, British India, China, 
ot by reasoning analogically from the vegetable | and Japan, may convince the most sceptical of 
‘a kingdom, and alludes to the well-known reference | these facts. In countries where pastoral and agri- 
8 to this principle in the practice of all gardeners, cultural pursuits are united, we find a moderate 
d planters, and others engaged in the rearing of population, as in France for instance, and Spain 
a trees, shrubs, and flowers; which, it is found, in| and Italy —and it is constantly found that in the 
e a soil that is much too rich, invariably become richest provinces are the fewest people, in the 
8 diseased and die; while, when the contrary is the | poorest departments the greatest numbers. But, 
> case, the phenomena are totally reversed. Plant to turn from foreign nations and lock at home— 
ll atree in a soil much too poor, and, if it live, it) What do we see in Ireland, a land that has been 
n will produce fruit. So certainly is this the effect, | groaning under oppression for centuries, ond 
d and known to be so, that it is a common practice| whose inhabitants have at various periods been 
c with gardeners, when they want sced from a plant, | almost annihilated by famine and the sword? Do 
‘ to inflict some hardship upon it, by which means! we not find a people ground down to the very 
t st infallibly force it to produce fruit. Upon the | lowest point of sustenance, and so poor that one- 
5 Same principle it is kuown to every one that, after| third of them are virtually paupers? That this 
“ long and severe winters, the harvests are corre-|is their miserable condition nc one will den 
t spoudingly rapid and productive. From facts| and yet so rapidly have they, emid-t cll their 
like these, undeviating in the vegetable kingdom, | calamities, continued to propagate, that Lreland 
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has exceeded all the kingdoms of Europe or'! 
America in the density of her population. From | 
little more than a million of souls in 1695, she 
had risen at the date of the census of 1841 to the 
enormous anount of between eight and nine 
millions ; and, let the fact be noted, the popula- 
tion his always increas we most where agriculture 
has advanced the least.’ 

With regard to alah the author remarks — 
‘England, perhaps, of all countries of the globe, 
exhibits phenomena the most puzzling to an in- 
quiry of the nature of that which forms the sub- 
ject of this treatise. Manifesting, as she does, all 
the signs of external wealth and power, these 
manifestations are yet accompanied by symptoms 
indicating a situation the reverse of prosperity.” 
Hie remarks the fact, of which there is no 
doubt, that the majority of the English peo- 
ple have been deteriorating for a 
years — that taxation and poor-rates have in- | 
creased together, and that the poor have been | 
compelled to resort to a lower style of living, 
until at length we have a surplus popula-| 
tion, not half fed, increasing at a rate which fills 
our senators with dismay —and this in a land 
where not three centuries ago the legislature was 
alarmed by a decay in population. 
of M: althus, vice, 
proved by sad experience to have no effect in’ 
checking the tide of human existence, which tlows | 
on without a reflux towards the 
of poverty and deprivation. Every fact elicited | 
by a candid examination of recorded experience | 
upon this branch of political science, bears us| 


fore ibly and _ sistibly to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that t!us principle is the true one — that 
misery and destitution ave favourable to inercase, 


and may be styled, almost without a met: iphor, 
the creators of a surplus population. 

Among the many collateral facts which the author | 
furnishes, corroborative of the truth of his theory, 
we can briefly notice but one—which, d 


series of | 


‘The nostrums | 
misery, and late marriages, are | 


insatiable gulf’ 


derived from | 
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'the political annals of our own country, will be 
regarded with interest by every philanthropic 
| reader ; more especially as it points to the obvious 

conclusion, so important to legislators, that the 
true and natural check to supertiuous population 
will be found in the well-fed comfort and pros- 
perity of the propagating classes. We refer to 
the Decay of Population, already alluded to, and 
which, at near the close of the fifteenth century, 
and for more than a hundred and fifty years after, 
was the theme of alarm and panic to the law- 
makers of this realm. A glance at the Acts of 
Parliament of the period will supply evidence of 
the fact. For instance, the Act 4 Hen. 7. ec. 16, 
testifies to the ‘‘ great decay of the people;”’ and 
another Act, 4 Hen. 7. c. 19, asserts and describes 
the decay of houses all over the country, for want 
of inhabitants to occupy them; and, deprecating 
such a state of things, empowers the authorities 
to repair houses (with lands attached) even against 
the owners’ consent, and to charge the estate with 
| the cost of repairs. This Act Lord Bacon praises 
as a stern piece of policy. The decay complained 
of was observable from the reign of Henry ‘VII. 
to that of Charles II., and was accompanied 
through its entire course with increasing luxury 
and abundance on the part of the whole people, 
and more especially of the labouring classes. So 
notoriously was this the case, that a number of 
enactments of that date might be cited teeming 
with testimonies of the sort —such as pen: alties 
against luxuriousness of living among the people 
at large — clauses limiting the w: ages of 1: ibouring 
‘men to sums equivalent to between ninety and a 
hundred pounds a year of our present money — 
‘and preambles describing the existing abundance. 
To these may be added the tes stimony of writers 
of the period, who speak of the luxury of English 
labourers — and one of them (Sir John Forte scue) 
makes it a reproach to the French that they 
eat eggs and bacon, considering such diet a hard- 
ship. From a review of the prevailing condition 








* Referring to Ireland, Mr. Douileday remarks — 
“ Here we see a country, the inhabitants of which have | 
been, through many generations, driven to subsist upon 
a wretched and watery root, unfit for human food when 
taken alone, exhibiting ‘surplus population ' to a high | 
degree. In 1846—7 we see the miserable root on 
which the majority live destroyed by a widely-spread | 
disease ; 
aliment (if aliment it can be called) followed by a fa- 
mine, not to be matched in its terrible effects either by 
those to which India or those to which China has been 
subjected. In short, we witness the awful event of the 
disappearance Of A MILLION AND A HALF OF PEOPLE, of all 
ages, who have either perished directly of hunger and 
cold, or of fever, the conseg juence of dearth and expo- 
sure; or who have fled to othe r lands to avoid perishing 
from want of food, As the remote consequences of this 
catastrophe, we see, at this moment, the whole frame- 
work of society in Ireland broken to piece s: the desertion 
of large districts ; the forced sales of mortvaged estates; 
and the establishment of a system of emigration which 
bids fair to strip the island of its best inhabitants—the 
activ a nierprising, and industrious. It appears to the 
autor that th y Who ure not convince d by spectacles 
Lke these, both of the truth and hao yg of the 
theory ere demonstrated, must be impervious not only 
to the force of reasoning, but 
bitter exper cnee.” 


and we behold this destruction of the national | 


to ng harder lessons of 


of England at this period, the conclusion is un- 
deniable, that population went on diminishing 
‘during the prevalence of ease, plenty, and com- 
fort. The prosperity of the English has never 
been so great at any subsequent period. At that 
time animal food was the chief diet of the people, 
and wine and malt liquors were so plentiful that 
every man brewed his own beer and drank French 
wines, Which were imported in immense quanti- 
ties. The clothing of all ranks was correspond- 
ingly good, as is ¢ videnced by the statutes against 
luxury of dress: fine woollens, gold lace and em- 
broidery, were not uncommonly worn. Yet with 
all this, the decrease of population and the decay 
of towns and villages was the constant cause of 
disquiet to the Government through six successive 
generations. We think, with the author of the 
“True Law,” “that this extraordinary state of 
things is easily explicable upon the theory of 
‘population which he has advanced, but that it 
Must remain a difficulty insuperable under any 
other hitherto brought before the world.” 

But we must hasten to a conclusion, and leaving 
mo:t of the evidence corroborative of the truth of 
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Mr. Doubleday’s theory untouched, close this} lowed means for the perpetuation of His creatures 
article with a parting glance at the moral aspects | —and not, as the contrary creed would have it, 
of the two systems which we have had under an unhallowed compact and a social crime. It 
cursory review. In that of Malthus we have the inculeates and fosters the independence of labour, 

most awful anomaly presented to our notice which while it denounces the exactions of arbitrary au- 
perhaps the human mind ever conceived—that, thority; and, above all, it reveals to the nations 
namely, of obe dience to the Divine command en- | of the world this great lesson—-that the hand 
tailing necessarily and inevitably the penalties of that ministers to oppression sows the seeds .of 
misery, destitution, and death upon its observers. retribution—because, in degrading and brutalizing 

The result of such an outrageous interpretation of the masses of a people, it operates but to multiply 
the scheme of human creation upon personal faith the avenging instrumentsof anarchy and revolution. 
aud religious feeling is painful to think of; and — It may be thought by some of our readers that 
we have neither space nor inclination to pursue we have occupied too much of our limited space 
such an inquiry. !ts effects upon social legisla- in the notice of a work already well known to the 
tion and human action are more obvious to view, public, and which has reache d to a third edition. 

and demand the reprehension of every right- But the subject is one of paramount value, and 
thinking mind. By it the poor are degraded and bears more profoundly upon the public welfare 
sunk beneath the level of moral and religious in- than we are all apt to suppose. Truth upon this 
fluences; for of what use is it to preach the subject is palpably of more importance than truth 
obligations of morality and religion to parties who upon any other subject with which legislators 
have no social rights—who exist but upon suffer- have to do. Once discovered and established, it 
ance, and who are viewed in no better light than must prove the basis of all future legislation. 
as objects of benevolence andeleemosynary support? We believe that Mr. Doubleday is mainly, almost 
—and such, it is vain to deny it, are the poorand perfectly, right in his theory. We thought so 
surplus population, viewed through the medium when perusing the first edition of his work—and 
of the Malthusian theory. On the other hand, our opinion has been strengthened, not weakened, 
the theory of the “True Law”’ tends to a practical by a consideration of the arguments of bis ad- 
enforcement of every social obligation. It dis- versaries. Practically these have been of very 
claims all selfish legisl: ition —discountenances op- small force; and in the Postscript to this, his 
pression —abolishes restrictions upon food and third edition, Mr. Doubleday has disposed of the 
commerce—and recognises the proper grade of only two of any note—M. Villermé and Mr. 
every man in the social scale. Under its influence | Herbert Spencer, in a way which leaves us to 
the virtues which adorn the human character may wonder why either of these gentlemen (the first 
flourish as vigorously in the lowly dwellings of of whom completely misunderstood the argument, 
the poor as Leneath the lofty roofs of the w ealt hy. while the other had a fanciful th ory of his own 
It looks upon marriage as the ordinance of the to establish) dared to enter the lists against him. 


Creator, the commanded and sanctioned and hal- | 
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Anovt twenty years ago, much excitement was | and his eyes wide open, with a fixed stare, ae : 
caused throughout a large district of the north- | cither denoted intense abstraction of mind, 
ist of France, by a series of remarkable crimes, | ment: al alienation. The hand which held the 
while h were committed upon the high-road which | reins had dropped carelessly upon his knee ; he 
runs from Calais, through St. Omer, to Arras. | seeme ‘d to have completely forgotten that he was 
The first of the outrages which attracted so. ‘riding in his toupie, and that there was a horse 
nite wh public attention was attended with singular | be fore him. His hat, which had evidently fallen 
circumstances. At five o’clock one morning, some | in the dirt, was slouched upon his head, but in 
cirly-rising inhabitants of St. Omer were sur- lsuch a manne r, as not to interfere with a full 
prised to see a well-known and highly esteemed | view of his countenance. Although it was sum- 
aeignooee riding into town in his ‘toupie, or gig, mer, a large neckerchief was tied in a wide fold 
‘sit he had been travelling all night and were just over his throat and chin, and the great travelling- 
vturning home. It was Alexis Bribault, the } ¢: ape, which in fine weather was always strapped 
i si His horse seemed jaded and tired, and | up in front of the gig, was now thrown over his 
Was Jogging doggedly along with his head low) shoulders. It was strange; but perhaps M. Bri- 
down, his ears flapping forwards, and his long bault had found it cold during the night, or hed 
tuil drooping listlessly betwixt his weary legs. | been seized with indisposition on the road. His 
There was something very strange in the appéar- | appearance altogether was certainly remarkable 
ance of M,. Bribault, which caused every one to| and alarming. 
turn and look at him as he rode steadily andslowly| As the gig passed along before the great cage of 
ou. He was deadly pale, his mouth rigidly shut, |a shop of Perrin, the bird merchant, some “half 
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‘ TYE ASSASSIN 
dozen carrion crows which he kept began to 
croak, and manifested such sudden and unanimous 
excitement that Perrin himself was amazed. 

‘* Hola!’ exclaimed Perrin, with serious won- 
der, as he looked up and down the street and all 
around.’ ‘There is fresh blood spilt somewhere 


0? 


hear. 


His knowledge of the instincts and habits of 


the birds was correct. It was quickly observed 
that the slowly-moving gig left behind it a trail 
of drops of blood. 

This discovery was no sooner made than several 
townspeople ran after the vehicle, stopped the 
horse, and demanded of M. Bribault what had 
happened. He did not speak, but still stared 
fixedly before him. 
frightened to death—as if he were sitting up in a 
state of immovable torpidity. They prepared to 
carry him into the house of a phy sician, but found 
that he was firmly tied to the gig. 
the cape, and saw with horror that blood was 
streaming, fast and thick, down his breast. A 
short, broad piece of w ood had been ingeniously 
fastened, in an upright position, to the back of the 

ig, and to this the unfortunate man had been 
firmly tied with a strong cord, which was wound 
round his body and the ‘st ike, in a certain doubly 
spiral manner, ‘curiously ingenious and effectual, for 
the purpose of keeping him upright upon his seat, 
notwithstanding the motion of the gig. Over all 
the cape had been thrown. They undid the 
widely -folded handkerchief which concealed his 
throat and chin. In this, on ecither side, small 
pieces of wood had been inserted, which had kept 
his head in position. As they removed the well- 
contrived bandage, the head fell back with appall- 
ing listlessness, ‘and a frightfully torn, mangled | 
and bleeding throat was exposed to view. M, 
Bribault was dead. He had gone the preceding 
day to collect the rents of certain property of | 
which he had the superintende nee, and had been | 
expected to return the same evening. On his way 
home he had been waylaid, murdered, robbed of | 
every farthing, and sent going in the manner above | 


described, his trusty horse finding the way to his | 
It was found, by the sums | 


master’s dwe lling. 
which M. Bribault had received, that the robber 
or robbers had made a booty of four thousand | 
franks, all in specic. According to the evidence 
of a physician, ‘the lacerations in the throat of the 
unfortunate man had been inflicted by the teeth 
of some animal, most probably those of a dog. 
Such was the first of this series of crimes. 
Instant measures were taken for the detection 
and appreheusion of the criminal or criminals, 
but without any result. 

The second outrage was also distinguished by 
remarkable circumstances. Colin Festin was the 
proprietor of a large farm, some twelve miles from 
St. Omer, towards Arras, and was a man of con- 
siderable wealth. One morning, about two months 


after thé murder of M. Bribault, a peasant who 
was going to work on M. Festin’s farm, observed 
his master seated upon a bank at some distance 
from the side of the road, leaning his back against 
sir of nrofound ab- 


or 
4h Bee 


a tree, and smoking, with 


OF THE 


He looked as if he had been | 


T hey opened | 
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PAS DE CALAIS. 
straction. As M. Fesiin had always been an 
early riser, and was known to be fondly attached 
to his pipe; the peasant took no especial notice of 
him, but went on towards the farm, to proceed : 
with his work. He found that Madame Festin 
was already up and about. She asked him, with 
some anxiety, if he had seen his master. He told 
her he had, ‘and pointed out to her where M. 
Festin was sitting smoking. It was a good way 
off, but they could plainly perceive him sitting 
with his back against a tree, and a pipe in his 
mouth. Madame Festin said that her husband 
had been seized with a violent toothache early in 
the night, and had taken it into his head to walk 
up and down the road and smoke, in the hope of 
obtaining relief, and she had been alarmed by his 
not returning. Reassured by seeing him sitting 
yonder in apparent tranquillity, she went back 
‘into the house, and as it was yet very early, be- 
took herself to bed for another hour. Meanwhile, 
the peasant going hither and thither about the 
farm-yard, looked frequently towards the figure, 
sitting so quietly under the tree, and observed 
with surprise that M. Festin never oncé altered 
his position in the whole course of an hour; and 
though the pipe was still in his mouth, there was 
no smoke. Doubtless, he had smoked himself to 
slecp. As the sun was now rising high, and the 
heat becoming oppressive, the labourer, fearing 
his master might sustain injury from sleeping ur- 
protected in the sunshine (for though beneath a 
tree, the foliage did not shield him), went to arouse 
him. <A slight examination proved to the horror- 
stricken man that his master was dead; that he 
had been murdered, and afterwards planted against 
the tree, with his pipe in his mouth, as discovered, 

His throat was lacerated just as M. Bribault’s 

had been, but the wounds had been covered over 
with a coarse, strong pitch plaister, his neckerchief 
had been turned inside out, and arranged so as to 
conceal various marks, as of tecth, and the clots 
of blood which stained it, and tied carefully 
| around his neck, and his coat had been buttoned 
for the sake of hiding the blood which had fallen 
_upon his vest and the upper part of his cullottes. 
All the money which M. Festin carried about his 
person, which, however, was but of small amount, 
had been stolen by the murdercr. About fifty 
yards from the spot where the body was placed 
‘there were marks on the road as of a scuffle having 
taken place there, and round about were the prints 
of the paws of a large dog. Some endeavour, how- 
ever, had evidently been made to cfface these 
marks, so that, beside the paw-prints around, 
nothing was distin ret. 

Immense excitement was caused in the rural 
district by these two crimes, perpetrated in such 
close proximity of place and time, but all efforts to 
discover the criminals proved fruitless, and shortly 
a third outrage, of a still more extraordinary and 
infamous description, gave new strength and 
stimulus to the general alarm and exccration. 

The villagers of Menterre, on entering the 
church one morning to cross themselves and say a 
prayer, according to fhe custom of good Roman 
Cathohes, were surprised to behold the Abbé 
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Viére seated by the pulpit at the side of the altar, 
clad in the grandest robes of his holy office, having 
his back to the congregation, his gaze fixedly 
directed on the crucifix, and his hands clasped as 
if in prayer. Many went in, repeated a pater, 
counted beads, crossed themselves, and came out, 
not daring to disturb the apparent devotion of the | 
father. At length a young priest entered hurriedly 
at the altar door, prostrated himself before the 
cross in a hasty and agitated manner, then went 
over towards the Abbé Viére, spoke to him, 
touched him, and found that he was dead. With 
a loud voice, and in great excitement, he pro- 
claimed the fact to the horror-stricken people. It 
appears that, on entering the church through the 
sacristy, he found that the lock of the door had 
been picked and broken, and tlicre were stains of 
blood upon the door and upon the ground. Much 
alarmed, he proceeded onwards, examining the 
place as he went. In the robe-room all was dis- 
order; the robes had been moved and disarranged, 
the floor was covered with blood, the cupboard 
had been opened and a basin and sponge taken 
therefrom—the former was filled with water so 
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directed by the same diabolical genius, and perpe- 
trated by similar means. The above instances, 
however, are all that need be cited here, as we are 


‘not engaged in depicting the “ Night-side of Na- 
ture,’’ nor in compiling a companion volume for 


the “‘ Newgate Calendar,” or a recueil from tho 
Gazette des Tribunaur. 

It happened during this time that one of the 
diligences running from Calais to Paris, through 
St. Omer, broke down shortly after leaving the 
latter place, to which the conductors were obliged 
to take it back in order that it might be repaired. 
As the damage was but of a slight nature, it was 
not expected that any serious delay would be in- 
curred in consequence. ‘The passengers, who all 
fortunately escaped without any scrious injury, 
were accommodated with a room in a house by 
the wayside, where they were to wait until the 
vehicle should be repaired and brought to the 
door. Among them was a young Englishman, 
named Charles Ferrers, who was on his way to 
Paris, where he intended passing a year or two. 
Knowing but little French, and being the only 
Englishman in the company, this gentleman be- 


deeply stained that it looked like blood, and the! came tired of being cooped up in a close room with 
pine oe like a —_ « _— , The |a party of foreigners, pe were rw engaged - 
Abbe's cassock was on the floor; it looked as if | cager conversation with one another, whust he 
it had been drawn along the ground and trampled | was silent and alone, and resolved to walk cn 
upon; it was torn all down the back; there were | awhile, until the diligence should overtake him. 
numerous rents about the breast and neck, and it | Having inquired of the conductor the road the 
was pkg sg Foye ges pon blood. Pai robes | coach peg ao ’ ent a rye 
worn by the Abbé at grand mass on the occasion | assuring him that the vehicle would pass and take 
of the high fetes of the church had been taken | hii up before he had proceeded far. 
away. Ba ; _ Busied with his own thoughts, the young Eng- 
On examination, it was found that the ill-fated | lishman walked forwards in a meditative mood, 
priest had been deprived of life in a similar man- | little heeding any one who passed, or any feature 
ner as had the victims in the two former cases. | of the road. In this fashion he went on, until he 
Phe throat had been torn and lacerated in the | became conscious of having proceeded a consider- 
same singular and fatal way, and the wounds were | able distance, perhaps more than two miles, from 
» Torys "fA 7} ‘ ‘ » sAnn . Maree ’ , : ’ f » SVEN) re 4 wne ¢ 
covered over with a large piece of coarse pitch-| St. Omer. The evening was advancing, and 
plaister. The face and hands of the murdered shortly it would be dusk. In some anxiety he 
man had been washed; he had been arrayed in | feared he had taken the wrong road, and studi- 
his best robes of office, and carefully placed in | ously endeavoured to recall the instructions of the 
the chair below the altar, where he was discovered | conductor, in conjunction with the course he had 
as described. He had solemnised, the day before, | followed. However, as he could not remember 
a marriage betwixt some wealthy parties of the having passed a single cross-road or turning, the 
neighbourhood, had gone to the residence of the | way from St. Omer having been an unbroken and 
bride’s father, where he had spent the remainder | almost straight line,the speedily became reassured, 
of the day, had received the priest's fees, and | and continued to walk forwards, though now at a 
some handsome “ offerings ”’ ny church ; and | sauntering pace, and with an or aed listen- 
as he was returning with these, he had been way-| ing for the sound of whcels. Being a student 
laid, robbed, and murdered. The impious and | and lover of botany, he was attracted presently by 
sacrilegious associations which augmented the |a large bunch of curious mosses growing on a 
enormity of this crime, raised the excitement to| bank at the road-side, and went to examine them. 
an — Ae gf ay extent. age else ae co bank was : ich, geers of yi of 
Was talked of for a long time. The cleverest | considerable extent, and stretching some distance 
p lice-agents from Paris were called to the assist- | across the country. Whilst stooping, thus en- 
ance of those of the locality, and every possible | gaged, he became conscious of the sound of hard 
effort made, with unflagging earnestness and in- | breathing, as of some creature on the bank above 
a but still the course of justice was defeated. | him; and, looking up, perceived a large wolf-dog 
_ Yarlous other outrages, all perpetrated with on the top of the bank, standing in an attitude of 
tue same extraordinary combination of secresy, fierce watchfulness, its large red eyes fixed upon 
audacity, and horrible originality, occurred in him, its mouth open, and its long, thin tongue 
various parts of the same district, and at various , quivering betwixt its jaws like a flake of dull fire. 
. mare ’ ~ . - ° e . . - . 
intervals of time within a period of a year and a) Besides the hostile bearing of the brute, there was 


‘ e P a . . . - . . . . 
half — all oby lously belonging to the same serics, | something sufficiently ferocious and alarming in its 
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appearance to make the startled Englishman draw | wood upon the right, at the dark, sombre spot 
back and clutch his walking-stick with a firmer behind, up and down the broad, white, silent road. 
grasp. The creature was of great size andstrength, No living being was in sight; no w elcome sound 
and the hair that covered its gaunt body was in was to be heard; as far as eyes and ears could 
an extremely rough and disorderly state, espe- perceive, he and this wolf-dog of strange and 
cially around its neck, and from the top of its alarming behaviour were the only occupants of a 
head a large patch had been torn off, recently, | vast and dreary solitude. But the evidence of the 
and with great violence, as the bare bald place | senses was nothing worth. Imagination arrayed 
was still marked with the blood which had flowed the scene in terrors, conjuring up a thousand 
where the hair had been wrenched out by the crouching forms amidst the trees, a thousand 
roots. Ferrers had heard of the recent outrages, gleaming eyes and cruel and ferocious faces peer- 
when in England, and it is not surprising that the ing out from amongst the leaves, a thousand low 
remembrance of them now flashed across his mind whispers of direful import in every sigh of the 
with panic-striking force. Involuntarilyhe began wind. A strong repugnance to enter “the deep 
to move backwards towards St. Omer, regretting shades behind him, and his fear of the powerful 
his own thoughtlessness in coming so far alone in| brute which kept watch before him, held Ferrers 
a country so notoriously infested, and cursing the stationary, and he resolved to remain where he 
delay of the tardy diligence. As he moved away, was until, happily, the diligence might come up 
the dog followed, springing from the bank and and release him from the position he believed to 
trailing after his footsteps with a crouching, | be so fraught with pen. 
crawling gait, very singular and ominous. It ap- | Suddenly the silence was broken by a sharp 
peared to the frightened Ferrers that the animal hissing on the right —a short, vehement sound 
only awaited a signal from its master or masters, | uttered with closed teeth. The deg growled in 
who might be lyi ing concealed close by amidst | response, and crouched lower still to the ground, 
the trees, to fasten upon him and tear him by the | | looking now ferociously, ravenously, at Ferrers. It 
throat as other victims had been torn. He looked | was a preparatory action. The hiss was repeated. 
fixedly at the brute, as he retreated cautiously, | With one spring the creature fastened upon the 
and step by step, but found he could not engage | victim’s neck and bore him to the ground.  Fer- 
or fascinate its eyes with his own, as he might/ rers struggled and fought against his formidable 
have done, he thought, had it been merely obeying adversary with all his strength, but the brute was 
the instincts of its own nature. It did not ook ‘more than a match for him, and worried and tore 
towards him all the time, and seemed to avoid | at him in a manner which would soon have de- 
encountering his glance, but crouched after him | prived him of life. In the wild horror of the 
steadily, its long mouth open, its fangs displayed, ‘encounter, Ferrers heard a sound of footsteps, and 
its tongue still quivering betwixt its jaws; and | called loudly for help; but his cry was no sooner 
though turning its head ‘from side to side, main- uttered than a ruthless blow on his uncovered 
taining soclosea surveillance over him, that the least head, for his hat had been jerked to the ground 
movement of his stick was immediately followed at the first onslaught of the dog, deprived him of 
by a low growl. ‘The creature was evidently all consciousness. 
acting in obedience to severe training; its ferocity, When he recovered his senses, he found himself 
was not awakened, its passions were not roused, supported in the arms of several individuals who 
and though it pursued him in a manner so sinister had been his fellow-travellers during the day, and 
and threatening, it had still the appearance of a| who were bearing him carefully to the diligence, 
dog acting under fear of the whip. which was standing in the road. It appeared 
In this curious fashion Ferrers retreated some .that, whilst insensible, he had been lodged against 
fifty paces. At that distance from the spot where the bank, and over his head his walking-stick had 
he received the first alarm, some large trees on heen driven into the carth and his pocket- -hand- 
the right —the side from which the dog had _ kerchief fastened to the top of it, possibly for the 
issued —- threw their branches far across the road, purpose of signalling his position to the driver of 
deepening into dark gloom the dusk of the the vehicle, when it should pass by. The unfor- 
evening. Ferrers, whose apprehensions, founded tunate young gentleman had been shockingly torn 
upon the frightful stories of robbery and murder about the throat, breast, and hands, by the fangs 
which he had heard, had already excited his nerves of the dog, and was in a desperate condition from 
toa most painful tension, winced and trembled the injurics he had received and the consequent 
on finding himself at this point, of which the soli- loss of blood. His pockct-book had been robbed 
tude and “obscurity were in such desperate keep- of bank notes to the amount of one hundred 
ing with his fears. He paused, and again pounds, the book itself, with its remaining con- 
tighten ed his grasp around the stout staff he car- tents being left in his pocket ; and a diamond-ring, 
ried. As he stopped, the dog stopped also. Un- of considerable value, had been wrenched from 
der the impulse of a sudden thought, he went his finger with such violence that the skin was 
towards the animal, and uttering a caressing ex- grazed and bleeding all around the knuckle. 
clamation, held his hand out with a conciliating | When the @iligence arrived at Arras, Ferrers’ 
gesture. But these approaches won no response ; | wounds were examined and dressed by a physi- 
there was no wagging of the tail, and no relaxg- cian, with whom he was advised to remain, until 
tion of the sullen yet eager watchfu]ness of ths he should, in some measure, have recovered; but 
brute. Ferrers glanced around him, af the thick | the young gentleman, having lost nearly all the 
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moncy he pos ssessed, and perhi aps misdoubting the allowed full and ample growth, and the raven 
skill of the Arras JE sculapius, would by no means hue of these in conjunction with sharply chiselled 
consent to this arrangement, and insisted anxious sly features contributed to invest his countenance 
upon being taken on to Paris, where he h: id with a severe, inexorable cast of ¢ ‘Xpression. This 
friends aud connections, and where he could find class of faces can rarely be styled pleasing or pre- 
first-rate medical assistance. His entreaties were possessing, and in the prese nt instance, the unin- 
complied with; the conductors of the diligence | gratiating ‘effect was considerably aggravated by 
arranged « sort of litter in the hinder part of the | an unus sually low forchead, and the almost Chi- 
hug e vehicle, and he was conveyed as care-| nese straightness and narrowness of a pair of 
ully as possible to his original destination. If} piercing black eyes. An involuntary sensation 
his state immediately after receiving the inju-|of aversion possesse ‘d Ferrers, as he regarded the 
ries had been one of peril, the danger was much | remarkable face of his sympathetic visitor. To 
ageravated by the time the capital was reached, | the countenance of Madame De Vernelle, on the 
the journey having produced an amount of fever contrary, he turned with delight. It was one of 
and inflammation. In the house of a relative he | the sweetest, most innocent, most happy, he had 
remained an invalid for three months, demanding |ever scen. Withqut being correctly or finely 
the most assiduous nursing and the exercise of the beautiful, it was bright and charming, the index 
utmost skill of one of the cleverest physicians of | of a gentle, trusting, and loving soul. 
Paris nearly the whole of the time. Immediately they entered the room, M. De 
Thanks to a strong constitution, however, and| Vernelle advanced to Ferrers with an easy but 
to the fact that the wounds in the throat were, | courteous bow, and taking his hand and smiling 
in this case, only external lacerations, he at length | in a manner which displayed, behind the dark 
progressed to a condition of safety, and slowly t o}moustache and beard, a perfect range of close, 
convalescence. ‘small, and particularly white front teeth, con- 
Meanwhile, the news of this additional outrege | gratulated him warmly upon his escape from an 
had augmented the general excitement. The | atrocious attempt at assassination. Madame De 
police renewed their exertions; but beyond the | Vernclle echoed these gratulations in a voice and 
chasing and killing of several large dogs, supposed | manner full of fecling and since rity. De Vernelle 
to bear a resen:blance to that described by Ferrers, | then proceeded to ask various questions re specting 
they were without result. Much sympathy was |the time, place, and manner of the attack, with 
expressed for the sufferer in Paris, and’ many | the earnestness ane empressement of one who took 
people of consideration called or sent regularly to!a deep ind strong interest in the subject. He 
the house of his relative, to make inquiries | informe d Ferrers - he owned a small chateau 
respecting gs during his progress to recovery. | situated near the highway from St. Omer to 





W hen he became ‘sufficiently well to leave his! Arras, and was r iding there when the first of 
room, and to indulge in conversation, he was ts extraordinary series of outrages was com- 
Iniormed that amongst those who had thus mitted, and from that period he had never ridden 


testified = their sympathy, were Monsieur and out, or made any excursion in that somewhat 
Madame De Vernelle, the lady and gentleman. solitary neigh bourhood without being well armed. 
who had been married by the unfortunate Abbé He had taken an active part in the endeavours 
Viere, the very day preceding the night on which had been made to discover and arrest the 
whieh he was so barbarously murdered, and_ offenders, and had contributed largely towards the 
placed on the altar at Menterre. It appeared reward offered to whomsoever should succeed in 
that these terrible associations caused them to fecl | so doing. When, the night after his marriage, 
particular interest for him who had been so_ the very pric st who had united him to his “ dear 
shortly after a victim of the same diabolical Hyacinthe ’ had been barbarously assassinated 
scourge; and they had frequently expresse ‘da and robbe «l, as he was returning home after the 
Wis h that they mi; eht be permitted to have an in- wedding festivities, his feelings of horror and 
terview with him, as soon as he became well resentment had, of course, received a very power- 
cnouzh to bear the presence of strangers. This ful stimulation. Immediately he had conferred 
pertilssion was, of course, readily granted, with with the police authorities, and endeavoured by 
a for the sympathy expressed. all the means in his power to increase the dili- 

2 \ecordingly, one day M. and Madame De Ver- gence and effectiveness of their exertions, and, in 
nelle, upon ¢ alling, were conducted to the room addition to the reward offered by Government, 
in which Ferrers, still pallid and weak, was had publicly promised five thousand francs, out of 


Sct, The visitors had the air of people of his own purse, to whomsoever should succeed in 
considcration; their calls were always made in a | tracing and securing the assassin. 
carriage; the y were handsomely attired, and thei “In spite of the horror with which I regard 


’ 


address and bearing had all the elegance and re-. these outrages,” said he, after Ferrers had finished 
fincmment of high bre ding. Ree gentleman ap- his narration, ‘‘there is something about the man- 
pearcl to have numbered some thirty-six or eight ner in which they are carried out that touches 
years, aud to have arrive L at that tr um of cx- me strangely.” 

istence in which the elasticity and ireshness of! ‘ How?’ asked Ferrers, surprised at a peculiar 
Youthtul manhood take the settled force and change of tone in his visitor’s voice. 

sping of middle life. His hair was rather, ‘“ Because the murderer is evidently a fine ge- 
Cosely cut, but his moustache and beard were | nius in his way.” 
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“T trust you bear him no 
sympathy ?”’ 

“Neither one nor the other. 
ordinary feclings is stopped when we are terrified, 
amazed, and appalled. There is a mystery, a 
bravado, a success, an aplomb, about these crimes 
which makes them wonderful; and crime is some- 
thing more than crime for pondering minds, when | 
it is of a nature to be considered wonderful.” 

“The only wonderful thing to me is, that! 
the wretches are allowed to escape!” exc Jaimed 
Ferrers impatiently. 

“ Aye —that 7s wonderful, too,” returned De 
Vernelle, turning sharply tow ‘ards him, and fixing | 
his bright, narrow eyes upon his face. ‘*‘ That és 
wonderful! Notwithstanding all we have done 
for these months past, scouring the country, 
searching houses, woods, fields, roads, lanes, 
ditches, caves, and pits—and men will search like 
blood- hounds, mind you, when they have a chance 
of gaining some thousands of francs — there is 
yet not a clue or sign gained of the villains. 
is the most astonishing part of the whole affair. 

“It is particul: arly” surprising to me that the | 
villainous dog, which has so evide ntly been traine di 
to the work of murde Yr, is not turned up some- 
where or other, if the search has been so com- 
plete. See that dog where you may, and you 
must pronounce it an animal too dangerous to be 
allowed to live.” 

“Indeed! Pray describe the creature to me 

gain ;—who knows but I may chi mee to mect 
with it when I re ‘turn to the country,’ 

“T trust your rencontre may not happe n at 
night, or unde T anything like similar circum- 
stances to mine,” said Ferrers, with a shrug. 
“Tt is no joke, T can assure you.’ 

“ Ah, there is no fear of that,” exclaimed the 
visitor, carelessly, then, checking himself with a 
slight start, he “continued— “TI believe I know 
the country too well to be caught, unguarded, | 
in any lonely place at a dangerous hour. And | 
depend upon it the villains know me too well 
to venture an attack upon me. That redoubtable 
dog once sct at my thro: it, and I warrant you 
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and ridiculous, if not offensive, but which he 
ascribed to uncommon peculiarity of temperame: at 
on the part of his visitor. ‘There was neve 
such a case of justice baffled —never! And if 
you only knew the immense pains, the cnormous 
amount of sagacity, the ceaseless watchfulness 
‘and suspicion, the thousand-and-one excruci- 
atingly clever plans, that have all been lavished 
| by police, magistrates, mayors, proprictors, and [| 
don’t know who, 1 upon the discov ery and arrest of 
the offenders, your very reason: able astonishment 
|would be considerably increascd. Ha ha! the 
‘plans, intrigues and stratagems, that have been 
concerted and carried into operation during the last 
three months, one would have imagined suificient 
to entrap even a Mephistopheles. J/on Dieu! 
the brains of the whole police force of France 
have been racked. There never were such ad- 
mirable, capital, irresistible methods contrived for 
the capture of any villain or villains whatsoever. 
And yet all in vain! I, myself—you have no 
idea how I have worked in the same cause —have 
I not, my love?” 
‘Yes, indeed, you have!” exclaimed Madame 
De Vernelle, to whom the interrogation was ad- 
dressed, speaking i in a very serious tone. ‘‘ And 
I wish to Heaven you had been rewarded with 
better success, Monsieur. All this time, who 
knows how many more unfortunates have fallen 
victims to the same shocking scourge !” 
“ True !— who ) know s?”? returned De Vernelle. 

‘“* Yes, Mon sicur,” he continued, turning again to 
Ferrers ; ‘* you would hardly credit how he: tily I 
have Saar in ordcr to assist the authorities, 
and vindicate our poor outraged law and justice. 
[ have suggested plan after plan; I have kept 
watch by night ; ; I have put my sclf at the head of 
parties of scouts and have scoured the country; I 
have taken part in the routing and scarching of 
every thicket and hovel, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba; I have spent money, and still hold out the 
promise of a tolerably handsome reward to whom- 
soever may be lucky enough to succeed in what 
all as yet have so signally failed.  Peste /—all to 
no purpose. What, think you, had better be 











would hear no more of these mysterious outrages! 
He clenched his tecth and shook his walking- 
stick in a threatening manner as he made this 
vaunt. 

‘‘T imagine, sir, that these worthies, and espe- 
cially their brate of a dog, are not likely to en- 
tertain much respect for persons; and I —_ 
think a proprietor of the district stood as good, « 
as bad, a chance as any one else of falling in for 
a share of their attentions.” 

De Vernelle made no reply, but clenched his 
white tecth and shook his walking-stick again, 
accomp: anying the gesture with a curious smile. 

“Itisa disgrace to the police and the authori- 
ties of the whole country that the wretches have 
not been hunted down and made to suffer for their 
crimes upon the scaffold!” exclaimed Ferrers, 
with warm indignation. 

‘‘So it is —a disgrace to us all,” returned De 
Vernelle, his moustache still twitching with a 


eras 
aa 


. . , . | 
strange smnile, which scemed to Ferrers unmeaning 


‘as I am mysclf. 
from the object for which I _ been desirous of 


done now? Tell me; a fresh head may afford 
some new and happy idea.” 

‘“ Really I cannot venture to offer any sugges- 
tion,” answered Ferrers; ‘if those who know the 
country and the people so well, are thus baffled, 
what chance is there for an entire stranger. It is 
certainly a very extraordinary affair altogether ; 
r and from what you tell me, I begin to have some- 
thing like a suspicion that some one amongst the 


authoritics, or the police, must be in league, or on 


excellent terms, with the villains, putting them 
on their guard as to the direction of every new 
search, and as to the course of all proceedings.” 
‘No, it is not so, I am sure,” returned De 
Vernclle, eagerly. ‘‘ IT would stake my life it is 
not so. I know every bonhomme of them all; 
and I know that every one of them is comple tely 
hoodwinked. They are as much in the dark as— 
‘But, pardon — all this is apart 
I wish to have a minute and cir- 
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cumstantial statement of the mode in which these | soon be completely recovered, and that they might 


attacks are made ; I desire to gain all the informa- 
tion I can; so pray tell me exactly how the affair 
happened, and especially give me a faithful descrip- 
tion of this dragon of a dog; and then I will trou- 
ble you no more.” 

Ferrers complied with the request, and de- 
tailed the circumstances of the attack, as they 
are given above, De Vernelle listening, and watch- 
ing every gesture and every movement of his 
features with the closest attention. Madame 
De Vernelle listened also, and an_ occasional 
uplifting of the hands and exclamation of terror 
or sympathy bore evidence of the strong in- 
terest she took in the narrative. When Ferrers 
had concluded, De Vernelle held out his hand in 


' 
' 
' 
| 


silence to him, as a man might offer his hand) 


in condolence and encouragement to one who hus 
sustained a heavy calamity. Ferrers made a 
responsive movement, and De Vernelle shook his 
hand warmly. He was still silent, however, and 
continued to regard, with a curious, half-abstracted 
fixedness, the tace of the sufferer. 

“ After the dog sprang upon you,” said he, pre- 
sently, ‘you heard footsteps, you say?” 
‘‘ Yes.” 


| 


then have the pleasure of seeing him again, going 
with him. 

When Ferrers was well enough, he availed him- 
self of this invitation, but found that the De 
Vernelles had left Paris on the very morning of 
the day on which he made the call. They 
were gone to their residence in the country, but 
were expected to return to Paris in about a 
month. 

He did not repeat the visit, however, and, 
being introduced to numcrous friends by the rela- 
tive whose house was now his home, and living a 
life of pleasure, thought very little about the De 
Vernelles or the outrage which had brought him 
in contact with them. 

About a year after the above interview, he saw 
De Vernelle for the second time, in a box at the 
Porte Saint Martin theatre, where he found him 
listening to the gloomy dialogue and watching 
the terrible fableaur of one of Victor Hugo's early 
melodrainas with the deepest relish. After the 
first salutation, which was accompanied with a 
quick start and the old unpleasant smile, he spoke 
but little, seeming to be thoroughly engrossed by 


‘the dark, wild business proceeding on the stage. 


“Did you see any one, or catch a glimpse of 


any human being ?” 


‘‘No. Whoever came to the assistance of the 
brute kept behind me, out of sight.” 

“Ah! Did you hear a voice?” 

ag 

‘Not a word, nota sound ?” asked De Vernclle, 
with great eagerness. 

‘No; not a sound. 


The instant the footsteps | 


At the culmination of the catastrophe he appeared 
hardly to breathe, and, when the curtain fell, a 


long, violent sigh told how great was the nervous 





approached I was knocked on the head, and after) 


that neither heard nor saw anything.” 

Again De Vernelle’s dark moustache worked 
and twitched, and once more the strange smil 
spread over his face and glittered in his eyes. 

“ How frightened you looked!” he exclaimed, 
bursting into a low laugh. 

“¥h?” exclaimed Ferrers. 

“T say, how frightened you must have looked 
When that infernal dog began to worry you, and 
to piy his Jaws upon your throat.” 

“{t is by no means unlikely. Doubtless, I 
was yather alarmed,” said Ferrers, with a shrug. 
“And to this moment I am unable to think of 
the affair with sufficient nonchalance, to enjoy a 
laugh over it.” 

_‘* Well, I suppose not,’’ answered De Vernelle, 
rising and buttoning his coat. ‘ Were it my case 
[am sure I should be scrious enough over it ; and 
It is very inconsiderate of me to smile. Excuse 
me; it was mere thoughtlessness. 
you have my sincerest sympathy, and no exertion 
shall be spared, on my part, to further the ends of 
Justice in your behalf.” 

He then bade Ferrers adieu, and thanked him for 
the interview and for the information he had 








relaxation which the conclusion brought with it. 

‘“You admire this species of play?” asked 
Ferrers. 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, yes; 1t must be something of the 
strongest, or I care not for it,” he answered 
quickly; ‘something of the strongest, where 
hopes, and fears, and passions are made to rend 
the soul. Oh, Hugo! king of dramatists, ma- 
gician, sorcerer, cabalist of hearts and souls, | 
adore thee! A play of this kind is a fine feast to 
me; and you—how does it suit your taste ?” 

‘Not much, I must confess,” said Ferrers. 
“To represent the world as a pandemonium of 
salnts and devils, is not holding the mirror up to 
nature, according to my English notions.” 

‘Bah! what are nature and the world?” ex- 
claimed De Vernelle. ‘‘ Beyond green ficlds, and 
trees, and flowers, who knows anything about na- 
ture? By the world, you mean the men and 
women who live in it; and, by this time, what is 
left of nature amongst them? We may live side 


by side for years, and talk daily, after the way of 
the world, and in the end what would you know 


Be assured | 


of me, what should I know of you? Saints and 
devils !—no, nothing of the sort; nothing out of 
the way of everyday life. Men and women, sir! 
—with the masks and veils of conventionality, 
and the paraphernalia of society and etiquette ex- 
changed tor dramatic situations and the undisguised 
workings of the soul. Holding the mirror up to 
Nature! Why it is Nature herself who is pre- 
sented to us here. Out of doors, in the world, 


afforded, with most winning and respectful polite- |one can never catch a glimpse of her, as far as 


ness; handed him his ecard, entreated a visit as 
soon as he should be well enough to move out, 
and took his leave ; 


uso expressed a fervent hope that Ferrers might | first saw you—never! 


men and women are concerned. But—ha, ha!— 
it is all a matter of taste. By the way, I shall 


Madame De Vernclle, who | never forget how frightened you looked when I 


1? 
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“When ?” demanded Ferrers, in much surprise, | | ‘but it had not been done whilst the article had 
and not without displeasure. been in his possession, and he himself was not 
“Why, when—when you were telling us the aware of it before the present moment. Ferrers’ 
story of your mishap on the Arras road. "Ha, ha, first idea was to proceed to the Prefect of police 
ha, ha !—we have had nothing better to-night!! with the ring, to put that functionary in mind of 
There, I grant, was a touch of Nature !” the scries of ‘robberies and murders which had 
“Tf you had felt the dog’s fangs in your throat, caused so much excitement some years before, and 
you would, perhaps, have considered that a touch demand an official course of inquiry, to trace the 
of Nature.” history of the ring since it had been wrenched 
‘No doubt. Iam sorry to laugh, but I can’t from his finger. Second thoughts, however, per- 
help it. Ha, ha! Iam afraid I shall always laugh suaded him otherwise. The erasure of the initial 
when I think of that.”’ might, at the outset, raise a difficulty which would 
“Well, well, laughter, however unreasonable, render this course entirely useless. Resolving 
hurts no one,” exclaimed Ferrers, as he turned upon another mode of proceeding, he asked the 
away. jeweller by what means the ring had come into 
“That's right,” said De Vernelle, as he seized his possession; but as that individual scemcd 
Ferrers’ hand and shook #t warmly; Ws take it like to consider the question somewhat uncivil, he 
a philosopher, for 1 declare I can’t help it.’ purchased it, giving the full marked price, 
They parted,but Ferrers almost immediately and then repeated “the inquiry. Having re- 
stepped back again and inquired after Madame ceived its full market value and something 
De Vernelle. over, the jeweller relaxed the scruples of mer- 
Ah, je ne sais pas!” exclaimed De Vernelle, cantile etiquette, and writing down a name and 
with a rough, contemptuous shrug. “I have not address upon a slip of paper, handed it to 
seen her for many months. I thought all the Ferrers, telling him they were those of the person: 
world knew we were separated, for everyone of whom he purchased the ring. ‘ Mdlle. Du- 







































scemed to be chattering about it.” Lerne, Rue du Helder, 24.” Ferrers took the 
“« xcuse me; I did not know.” ring and the slip of paper, and departed. A few 


“ Yes,” continued De Vernelle, with mocking hours after found him with an agent of the Pre- 
seriousness; ‘she is gone back to her papa, for 1 fect, dressed in unofficial costume, in the luxu- 
was not good enough for her, alas! La,la! she | riously furnished little appartement of Mademoi- 
made sad complaints about ine — that I was cold- | sclle Duberne, a rather handsome and very stylish 
blooded, cold-hearted, cruel, selfish, dissipated, aristenne, of some twenty-seven or twenty- eight 
irregular — by no means the proper sort of hus- | years. The subject was very adroitly introduced 
band for a saintly and enthusiastic young lady. by the agent of police, and the intended inquiries 
You see, whatever bad qualities I possess, [ am | were asked; but it appeared that the ring had 
frank and ingenuous. Eh bien! you will not be been so long in the posse ssion of the young ‘lady, 
likely tomeet Madame De Vernelle again, sir— at | before some casual exigence induced her to dispose 
any rate not in company with her borrcau of a of it, that she had great difficulty in bringing to 
husband.” mind how she came by it. ‘‘ One receives so 

This interview made a considerable impression | many presents, and especially so many rings,” 
upon the mind of Ferrers, who quitted De Ver- | said she ¢: welessly, ‘‘ that it is almost impossible 
nelle with a fecling of dislike, almost amounting to remember any particul: ir one.” She appeared 
to detestation. very willing to comply with the request made, 

Shortly after this, the Englishman returned to | but was not able; and after leaning her white 
his native country, and for six years lived the | forehead on her w hite hand for some time, she 
life of a country gentleman, surrounded by the | | declared it was impossible she could remenshet 
old friends and connections of his family. It was | who gave her thering. “It must have been given 
on the occasion of his marriage that he visited | to me by some one or other,” she said, “6 for 
Paris for the second time, proposing to spend | though I have dozens cf rings, I never purchased 
there his honeymoon. Passing through the Rue} one in my life. It is quite trouble enough to 
Montmartre one day, with his young wife, hej accept them. It is very likely that I have never 
happened to step into a jeweller’s shop, for the | scen the person who gave me this, either before or 
purpose of allowing her to select some articles of | since. Iam sure I cannot remember who it was. 
bijouteric. W hilst looking over an assortment of} Ll only wish I could, messieurs; I should have 
rings, the attention of Ferrers became suddenly | great pleasure in obliging you.’’ There was no 
and strongly arrested by a particular one, in which | reason for suspecting any intentional concealment ; 
a fine diamond was very handsomely set. “That | the manner of the lady was perfectly easy and 
is my ring!” exclaimed he, in the low, concen- | unembarrassed. They told her that the inquiry 
trated tone of amazement and conviction. He they made involved matters of great importance, 
took it up, and examined it. The ring of which | and that if she could find out whence she received 
he had been robbed on the Arras road bore the | the ring, she would afford a very great service to 
initial “ V.” on the inside; there was no initial! many individuals. In fine, she asked Ferrers to 
on this, but there were traces of an erasure, which | le ave his address, and stated, that if she could 
apparently had been made with great care. He | possibly call to mind, i in the course of a few days, 
consulted with the jeweller, who, ‘ater an inspcc- | or trace back the circumstance of ler coming into 
tion, said there had undoubtedly been an crasure, | possession of the ring, she would send to him, of 
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call upon him herself. As nothing more could be 
done at the present moment, they thanked the 
lady and withdrew. 

Ferrers returned to his residence with his mind 
completely set upon pursuing the investigation, 
and already felt a strong presentiment that the 
mystery of the crimes in the Pas de Calais was 
about to be cleared up. He was just about to 
enter the door of the house when, by a singular 
chance, he descried De Vernelle loun: ging idly 
along on the other side of the street. It Was | 
more than six years since he had seen him; but 
had it been twenty years, he could never have 
forgotten that strange and strongly marked face. 
Under an impulse, arising from the strength with 
which former associations had just been awakened, 
he stepped directly across and accosted him. De 
Vernelle started violently, and turned deadly pale 
as he perceived him ; but he rallied himself im- 
mediately, stood boldly erect, and held out his 
hand with the old air of fine breeding, and the 
old grim smile. Ferrers reminded him of the 
circumstances which brought about their first | 
meeting, and asked if he still was prepared and 
willing to bestow a handsome reward for the 
discovery of the wretches who had formerly ren- | 
dered the neighbourhood of St. Omer and Arras | 
so frightfully notorious? ‘‘ Peste /’’ exclaimed | 
De Vernelle, still smiling, “is not all that for- 
gotten yet?” Ferrers remarked, that he could) 
not answer for other people; but, for his ow 4 
part, he feared he should never be able to forget ; | 
and proceeded to relate how he had found his | 
ring, how he-had consulted the police, how he | 
had visited and interrogated Madlle. Duberne, Ke. 
The smile became fixed and ghastly upon the | 
face of De Vernelle, as he listened. ‘ Mdlie. 
Duberne!’ muttered he; ‘that is surely the 
name of an old friend of mine, whom, however, I 





| 


have not seen fora long time. He then becanx 
silent, and abstracted to a remarkable degree 


Ferrers, sanguine in his project, continued to talk 


of the steps he intended taking; but his com- | 


panion seemed to hear nothing, seemed like a 
somnambulist standing dream-stricken in the 
street. ‘Come, come!” 
a laugh, “are you ready to hand over the five 
thousand fr: anes, for I inftend very shortly to de- 
mand them ?’ 
—five thousand francs? Ah! I remembe r—yes, 
yes—TI am always ready; though it were twice 
six years ago, to whomsoever m made the disc overy 
at once would I hand over the promised bounty. 
Succeed, Ferrers, and it is yours; anda handsome 
fortune, too! But, wait, tell me again about;that 
ring, or rather let me sce it. Ferre rs took the 
ring from his pocket-book and handed it to him. 
He examined it curiously, and then burst into a 

loud, scornful laugh. ‘ Your ring!” exclaimed | 
he ; “take care, or you will become the la ighing- | 
stock of the whole ‘world! This is my ring, or | 
rather was mine. I gave it to that little witch, 
Duberne, some years ago. It is mine, I say, I 
know it ‘by this chasing, and this, and this, and 
this. T woul l swear to it in any court of justic eC, 
or anywhere else; and my wife would swear to it | 


jeweller who did it, 


| started with exultation and astonishment. 


‘the ‘'y would go to Mdlle. 


exclaimed Ferrers, with. 


“ Shortly >— how do you know? 
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too, if she were not too much of a saint to swear 
at all. You are quite mistaken — quite, quite, 
quite. This ring was mine for years, sir. It 
Was given me by my wife, long before we were 
married, and my initial was engraved on the in- 
side ; when, sick of all associations of my wedded 
life, I re solved to part with it; I had that initial 
effaced ; and I can take you this moment to the 
if you desire to be satisfied.” 
Ferrers was completely thunderstruck by a rebuff 
so unexpected, and by the force and vehemence 
with which it was administered. A sudden idea 
possessed him, however, and, without another 
word, he desired to be taken to the jeweller. De 
Vernelle conducted him rapidly to a shop in the 
Rue St. Honoré. In answer to Ferrers, the jeweller 
stated that he remembered M. De Vernelle bring- 
ing to him the ring produced, for the purpose of 
offi wing a letter on the inside, which was done. 
“ And what was the letter you thus effaced?” asked 
Ferrers, In some excitement, watching sharply to 
see if he could detect any hesitation in the man’s 
manner. ‘If I remember rightly, it was an 

‘F,” answered the jeweller. Ferrers actually 
“Well, 
what do you say to that?’ he demanded, turning 
to De Vernelle. ‘}.’ stands for Ferrers, not for 
Vernelle !’ 

“Bah!” sneered De Vernelle, with a mocking 
laugh; ‘this ring, my poor man, was a love 
gilt, and my wife, who was then my sweetheart, 
never called me De Vernelle, but alw: ays by my 
christened name, Ferdinand, ‘and as ‘FY’ 
| for Ferdi 1and it was engri aved upon the ring.” 
| Ferrers’ head drooped; he really could say nothing. 
De Vernelle seized his arm, and declared that 
Duberne, to see if she 
did so. That 

and at 
who 


stands 


would not remember him. They 
lady recognised De Vernelle inimediately, 
once unhesitatingly stated that it was he 
had made her a present of the ring. 

With a sigh Ferrers put the 
pocket; the ring was remarkably like his, 
tainly, ‘but it was lucky he had not taken further 
procee “lings on a false scent. 

“There!” exclaimed De Vernelle, “ Be grate- 
ful that you chanced to meet me. I have certainly 


bauble in his 
CCT- 


“é 


saved you much bootless trouble, and perh: aps 


some ridicule. Adicu! au revoir.” 

The more frequently Ferrers examined the 
ring, the more he became dissatisfied with the 
position of affairs, and persuaded that it was the 
same of which he had been robbed. If there were 
two rings in the world precisely alike, were not 
De Verne le and Mademoiselle Duberne as likely 
to be deceived as himself? He was cog itating 
‘over the matter, when the agent of police who 
had been with him the day before, called to know 
what further steps he intended to take. Ferrers 
related what had happened, supposing that for 
| the present nothing more could be done. The 
officer, M. Perrault, was not so easily satisfied 
however he ap speared to take the liveliest in- 
terest in what he heard, and eagerly asked ; 
| number of questions, eliciting from Ferrers eve ry- 
| thing he knew respecting De Vernelle, pursuing 
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his inquiries with a practised adroitness, which | 
informed him even of the various peculiarities in | 
the manner and behaviour of the object of them. 
‘“‘Well, monsieur,” 


said he curtly, after his 2 
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always with onc —only at times —only at times.” 
‘He spoke somewhat confusedly, and though at the 
‘moment he laughed loudly and affected great 

amusement at Aspasie’s scrious look, he soon 


curlosity had been satisfied, “‘we must look after became silent aud abstracted, and w: alked away 


this De Vernelle!” 

“But,” said Ferrers, “De Vernclle was a) 
holder of property in the neighbourhood in which 
the robbery had taken place, and from the first, 
he has been one of the most active in prosecuting 
the search for the offenders, and has offered, 
and still offers a reward of considerable amount 
for their arrest.” 

“Aye, aye,” returned Perrault, with a dry 
smile. ‘If we should find he had a hand in it, 
after all that, it would be very astonishing, would 
it not? Clever man! we must try and be better 
acquainted with the history of him, during these 
last few years.” 

The machinery of the law was immediuicly put 
into action, to preserve a surveillance over the 
movements and proceedings of De Vernelle. It 
wus found that he was living in an apartment at 
a house near the Barriére de I’ Etoile, that he was 
in the habit of coming into the city in the after- 
noon of every day, and returning home very late, 
sometimes several hours past midnight; that he 
was a constant frequenter of some of the gambling 
houses in the streets branching from the Boule- 
vards: that sometimes his means appeared to be 
ample, and at others, for weeks together, he was 
extremely poor, having hardly sufficient to procure 
him the necessaries of life. It was found also that 
he had been endeavouring to sell his property ia the 
country, but as yet he had not been able to find a 
purchaser, in consequence of the dilapidation and 
disorder to which it had been brought by years of 
neglect. Altogether, it was ascertained that he 
was living an irregular, haphazard life, and that, 
at the present time, his affairs were in anything 
but a satisfactory state. M. Perrault, dressed in 
the costume of a fashionable idler, and disguised 
by a pair of blue spectacles, paid sundry visits to 
the hells frequented by De Vernelle, for the pur- 
pose of watching his behaviour and the character 
of his associates. At three o'clock one morning, 
he saw him leave one of these places in company 
with three or four others. There had been some 


presently, his head drooping upon his breast. M. 
Perrault cautiously followed him, keeping at some 
‘distance, and on the other side of the w uy. All 
‘along the Boulevards, and up the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, he kept him in sight. There 
was something in the appearance and behaviour 
of the strange, friendless being which excited the 
professional instincts of the agent of police. He 
still preserved the broken-down look which had 
settled upon him as he left the gaming-house, and 
walked all the way at a slow, slugei sh, dreamy 
pace. Once or twice he stopped for a full minute, 
and turning his pale, haggered face this way and 
that, looked eagerly on all sides. Favoured by 
the trees, however, M. Perrault managed always 
to keep himself concealed. 

De Vernelle was not far from the house in which 
he lived when he stopped in this manner for the 
last time. As before, he looked around hin, 
Seeing no one and hearing no sound, he proceeded 
to search about, and presently picked up a broad 
flat stone. ‘Then going beneath one of the trees, 
where the soil was soft and damp, he commenced 
scooping a hole in the ground. He worked with 
great cagerness, aiding the stone with his foot, 
and ina very short tine had succeeded in turning 
over two or three pounds of carth. He then 
took from his pocket a purse, apparently heavily | 
laden, a gold watch from his fob, a ring from his 
finger, and a brooch from his cravat. These he 
put into the hole, pressing them down with all his 
strength, and then replaced the earth carefully, 
and stamped and scuffed over the place to give it 
as much as possible tle same appearance as the 
rest of the walk. After this, he flung away the 
stone he had used, in such a directi ion that M. 
Perrault narrowly escaped recciving a heavy blow. 
With a long, deep gasp, like a groan of agony and 
desperation, he continued to walk slowly on, tear- 
ing some sinall pieces of paper into very minute 
fragments, and scattering them about as he went. 
Presently he took off his hat, crushed it between 


his hands, and fiung it away into the road,—un- 





strangers at the tables during the night, and, 


1 | buttoned and threw open his coat and waistcoat— 


consequence, the habituds had met with some | tore his cravat, so that it hung down from his 


luck. De Vernelle was unusually gay, and laughed | 
and talked with his companions incessantly. As 
they were going out into the street, a handsomely 
dressed young woman stepped into the house. | 
‘‘ Ah! Aspasie is come to look after me!’ cried | 
one of the group, ‘ Au diable!” exclaimed De 
Vernelle, stepping forward with an air of mimic 
bravado, and offering the female his arm; “ it is 
for me she comes. “Aspasic is a lady of discern- | 
ment!’ No, no,” returned the woman, shrink- | 
ing from hwsn, with an air of absolute aversion: | 
‘T do not like dreamers; especially when they 
talk all night long of bleeding throats and bark | 
like dogs yr Ah, ah !” laughed De Vernelle | 
grimly ; “to be sure the nightmare i is a very dis- 
agrecable sort of thing; but it does not remain 


neck, and broke open his shirt front—apparently 
endeavouring to put himself into as violent a state 
of disorder as possible. This done, he took a 
small pistol from his coat pocket, and went, with 
hurried and precipitate steps, into the middle of 
the road, where, after scuffling and scraping about 
the dust with his feet, he stood erect, and—it 
‘seemed with elaborate care—placed the barrel of 
the pistol in his mouth. It was a most singular 
scene, and M. Perrault was strongly excited, as a 
full comprehension of De Vernelle’s design now 
flashed upon his mind. It was plain that the 
wretched man contemplated suicide, and was ei 
_deavouring to perpetrate the act in such a manner 
as to ensure a belief that he had been robbed and 


murdered. With a loud cry the officer rushed 
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upon him, struck the weapon from his hand, and 
before the poor, appalled schemer could recover 
presence of mind, had secured his arms with a 
small but strong pair of iron gyves. 

“Tt is evident you are mad,”’ said the officer, 
eurtly. ‘‘I must take care of you.” 

«“T was, I was,” cried De Vernelle, in great 
excitement, struggling to free himself; ‘‘ but only 
for the moment. The fit is over now, and I am 
all right again. Quite right, now, I say; it 
needed but some onc to appear, to speak to me, to 
touch me, to drive the fit away. 1 am quite re- 
covered now. ‘Take these things off, man, and 
let me go on home.” 

“Tt would be as bad as murder to trust you to 

yourself. Come with me; 1 will take care of 
you.” 
" De Vernelle resisted; but M. Perrault was 
powerful, and, assisted by the gyves, did not find 
great difficulty in forcing his captive along. 
Arrived in the city, he procured assistance, and 
the prisoner was temporarily placed in the Clichy 
gaol, charged with attempting self-destruction. 

The whole circumstances of the case were laid 
before the Prefect, and a rigorous investigation 
was immediately instituted, especially with re- 
gard to the long-sealed mysteries of the Arras 
murders, M. Perrault being charged with the 
superintendence of the proceedings. In the first 
place that intelligent officer immediately proceeded 
with Mr. Ferrers to the neighbourhood of Arras, 
four miles from which, and about six from the 
country residence of De Vernelle, was situated 
the modest ehateau of M. Grielle, the father of De 
Vernelle’s alienated wife, who, although he lived 
in plain and unostentatious style, was the owner 
of considerable property. It was here that Ma- 
dame De Vernelle now lived, having sought an 
asylum from a most uncongenial husband in the 
home of her youth, and it was with her that the 
Visitors sought an interview. With some enotion, 
Ferrers met this unfortunate lady for the second 


time; her face was no longer blooming and bright, | 


but it was still handsome, and the soft, sweet 
expression of other days was attempered into a 
look of mingled sadness and resignation which 
even the slightest knowledge of her history served 
to render touching arfd saintly. M. 


1 Perrault | 
showed her the ring, and inquired if she remem-_ 
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piercing glance at her questioner, beeame deadly 
pale, and swooned away. 

This occurrence produced the presence of M. 
and Madame Grielle, and a formal, indeed official, 
explanation to the former of the object for which 
the strangers had visited his house. M. Grielle 
became very grave immediately, and had a private 
consultation with M. Perrault, in which he stated 
that from certain communications which had been 
made to him by his daughter, he had long been 
harassed by suspicions that De Vernelle was im- 
plicated in the crimes which had taken place in 

various parts of the Pas de Calais. It appeared 
that she had frequently heard him talking in his 
sleep in a manner which caused her infinite 
astonishment and alarm, and had discovered pecu- 
liarities of disposition which had possessed her 
with indescribable aversion and dread of him. 
The consequences were, a series of matrimonial 
‘disagreements and finally the return of the wife 
to her parents. With regard to whatever pro- 
ceedings might be taken, M. Grielle declared he 
' would do his utmost to forward the ends of jus- 
‘tice. It would not have been sate, and would 
| have appeared like cruelty to his daughter, if he 
| had taken any hostile steps against his own son- 
) in-law upon the ground of mere suspicions, but 
now the matter was taken up by another party, 
these objections vanished. As soon as Madame 
De Vernelle had sufficiently recovered her com- 
posure, she was again interrogated by M. Perrault, 
her parents earnestly advising her to afford all the 
information in her power as to the eccentricities 
of behaviour and character which had caused her 
ito feel such a horror and detestation of M. De 
'Vernelle. The revelations were made with great 
‘pain. The principal features of them were, 
itirstly, that M. De Vernelle ou the evening of 
their marriage had set out for Paris with her, and 
that when some miles on the way he had taken a 
horse and ridden back to his house, stating that 
he had forgotten something of great importance, 
and telling his wife to continue her journey as far 
as the next post-inn, where he would overtake 
her in a few hours. He was absent the whole of 
the night, and arrived at the post-inn the next 
morning at about seven o’clock in a state of great 
exhaustion. And, secondly, that he was fre- 
quently talking in his sleep of the looks of mur- 





bered it as one she had presented to M. De Ver- | dered men, of bleeding throats, of the teeth of 


nelle many years ago. She answered directly, 


and with much surprise, that she had never made | 
her husband such a present, and this ring she had | 
never seen before! and then, immediately, and as | 
if some suspicion had rushed into her mind, | 


became agitated, and added that perhaps her 
memory failed her. 


M. Perrault asked no more | 
respecting the ring, but noted down the whole of | 


‘ dogs, of hidden money. 


In the next place, the house of De Vernelle 
was thoroughly searched. A wretched, deformed 
peasant, of most repulsive appearance, but a 
parently a creature of great ferocity and strength, 
—for he was to be spoken of more as a brute 
than as a man—was living here, ostensibly to kee 
the place in order; but that he did little in this 


this curious reply, a proceeding which much in- | way was evident from the miserable, neglected 


creased the lady’s perturbation. 
her if she could remember distinctly the events 
attendant upon her marriage, and particularly 
Whether M. De Vernelle was with her the whole of | 
the night immediately following its solemnization ? | 


‘ 
i 
' 
| 
; 


He then asked | plight of the whole of the property. He at first 


opposed the entry of the visitors with great stub- 
bornness; but assistance being procured, he was 
overcome, fettered, and placed in custody. Ac- 
cording to the French fashion, he was severely 


This question produced a distressing effect. With | questioned as to his mode of life and his experience 


& slight shrick, Madame De Vernelle directed a ‘of De Vernelle; but this was completely in vain; 
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he remained as silent and sullen as if he had been 
deaf and dumb. ‘This man’s name was Roual 
Gault. 

The searching of the house occupied some time, 
and proved a labour of much difficulty, for Roual 
refused to disclose the place where the keys were 
kept ; and, in consequence, several strong doors, 
firmly secured by locks and bolts, had to be forced. 
te Nothing of any importance was found until a most 
minute examination discovered a secret cupboard, 
or ‘‘safe,”’ in the wall of a room which appeared 
to have served as a cabinet du travail. It was 
large, and the unusual size of the door, and the 


a 


skilful manner in which it was placed in the. 


| wall, would have deluded all but the most close 
; and suspicious examination. It was divided into 


r two compartments by a wide shelf; below this 
i: | shelf was found the hideous skeleton of a lar ge 
a4 | dog, to the bones of which large fragments of 


flesh and hair were still adhering, and on the 
shelf was a casket, in which were stored a golden 
cross, an ancient coin, of the time of Louis VIIL., 
a silver tobacco-stopper, a number of English 
bank-notes, besides a large number of odd and 
| curious little articles. 

is Rarely has such a mass of the strongest evidence 
been discovered against a suspected man as was 
presented by the contents of this casket. The 
continuation of the investigation proved, by means 
of various witnesses, that the golden cross was 
the property of the late Abbé Vicre; that M. 
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i Festin, at the time of his murder, was known to 
ei have carried in his pocket a coin of Louis VIIT.; 
i, it and the bank-notes were the identical ones which 
Lit had been stolen from Ferrers. They were iden- 
bie tified by the numbers, which had been advertised 


: at the time of their loss in the English and French 
newspapers, which act of precaution doubtless 
deterred De Vernelle from putting them into cir- 
culation. Various other articles were immediately 
recognised by the many witnesses who came for- 
ward as having belonged to parties who had been 
robbed and murdered. 








SPECULATIVE 


Criticism is well nigh disarmed on finding so 
eminent a philosopher and scholar as Sir William 
Hamilton attesting the capabilities of an author, 
and the general tidelity and clearness of a trans- 
lation. According to this unsurpassed of living 
judges, “‘ Chalybiius has, by more than one werk, 
established. for himself the reputation of an 
acute speculator, a fir critic, and a lucid writer ; 
and in particular, these lectures are, in Germany, 
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¢ “ Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy 
Chalybaus, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
Old Aberdeen, Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark, 1851, 


. from Kant to He: cel,” 
of 


PHILOSOPITY. 


De Vernclle was tried on the various charges 
|now brought against him. The trial continued 
‘many days, and caused an immense sensation. 
[t came out that, from his youth, he had been an 
inveterate gamester, and the straits into which 
this passion brought him, led him, in the first in- 
stance, to crime. Alexis Bribault, the notary, 
was his first victim. 
which immediately attended this outrage possessed 
the perpetrator with a spirit of infatuation and 
bravado, and he followed it up with new crimes, 
as a Jack Sheppard would follow up one success- 
ful robbery by others more and more daring. The 
morbid frenzy was at its height at the time that 
he left his newly-wedded wife and hurried back 
to Menterre for the express purpose of murdering 
the priest who had just pronounced the marriage 
benediction over them, and robbing him of the 
alms and presents he and his father-in-law had 
but an hour before, as it were, bestowed upon 
him. 

De Vernelle refused to give any explanation as 
to the position which the man Roual occupied in 
regard to him-—refused to answer any questions 
re specting him, or to say a word about him at all. 
When the result of the trial became evident, 
however, that strange ill-formed and il-favoured 
creature seemed to experience an access of dark 
heroism for the sake of his master—avowed him- 
self to have planned and perpetrated the crimes 
charged against them, and that he was the only 
guilty party. A ate this, De Vernelle became 
wilt lly animated, praised the fidelity of “ le paurre 
Roual,” and with reckless, mad bravado — a pe- 
culinrity of the wretch’s disposition—proceeded 
to boast that he was the planner and perpetrator, 
and he of all the murders and robberics 
which had made all the north of France panic- 
stricken. 

A week after the conclusion of the trial, 
two expiated their crimes, 
the guillotine. 


alone, 


the 
legally speaking, upon 
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universally recognised as affording a perspicuous 
and impartial survey of the various modcrn sys- 
tems of German Philosophy, at once compr chen- 
sive and compendious.” The work before us 
is quite accordant with this testimony. The 
dignity of its theine, the accuracy of its estimates - 
the exccllence of its order and ‘ransitions, and the 
ease and, clearness of its style, entitle it to carnest 
aiid extended attention. He who cannot under- 
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SPECULATIVE 


stand the great questions and controversies of spe- 
culative philosophy, from the perusal of these 
eighteen lectures, or, understanding, disrelishes 
them, may conclude at once that he was not born 
to be a philosopher. 

It is the spirit and practice of true philosophy 
to push inquiry, feariessly and vigorously, to all 


its results, and to count nothing done till the) 


solution is gained, er till impassable barriers are 
reached. Short of the bottom and the boundary, 
no genuine philosopher can find rest. 
consequence at all where we are going, or with 
whom, if only we are really going after truth; 
and if we love truth with pure and deep affection, 
we shall not halt at any stage, or heed any evil 
omens. Anything is better than leaden slumber, 
and any sort of activity and independence is bet- 
ter than stereotyped conclusions and intellectual 
beggary. Nothing is easier than to echo and 
to imitate; for the hills and the valleys, the parrots 
and the cockatoos do this; but true human life 
implies something ineffably nobler. It is not the 
purpose and province of man to cling to the earth 
and feed on its produce, like the beast of the field, 
but to aspire, to think, to progress, — to embrace 
truth, whencesoever she comes, to seek her when 
she appears to hide, to follow her whithersoever 
she leads, to admire all her lineaments, and hearken 


» to all her utterances, and to maintain our de- 


votion to her “in the rude waste as in the city 
full.” 

Such principles as these will inevitably conduct 
us into the region of speculative philosophy. 
From the examination of others we naturally pass 
to the examination of ourselves, and from the 
observation of aspects we properly proceed to 
consider constitution and cause. We begin our 
inquiries in order to get knowledge; and we prolong 
them till we are seized with the irrepressible de- 
sire and are directed by the indomitable purpose 
to find what knowledge itself is and whence it 
comes. We study the world around us in its 
organic and inorganic forms, its present constitu- 
tion, previous changes, and probable mutations; 
we delight to find how wonderfully it is adapted 
to our bodies as a supply, and to our minds as an in- 
dex ; but we never penetrate to the roots of all 
inquiry, we never ascend to the source of all our 
knowledge, till we turn from the world without 
to the world within, till we see and feel that 
consciousness is the complement of circumscience, 
and that the science of knowledge surpasses the 
science of things, and consummates and crowns 
philosophy. Speculative philosophy is the che- 
mistry of all knowledge and the ultimate test of 
all thought. 

Speculative philosophy is largely and ulti- 
mately the philosophy of consciousness; and the 
science of human consciousness is peculiarly in- 
teresting and important, because it is the science 
of what is not only human but transcendently 
such. Consciousness is the great reservoir into 
Which all the streams of human experience and 
acquisition flow; it is the conclusion of all our 
reasoning and researches, and therefore the com- 
pletion of everything human. 
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_ But what is consciousness? It is impossible to 
discriminate it without recognising the distinction 
of the Ego and the Non-ego, the subjective and the 
objective. This distinction is spontaneously and 
invariably perceived, and must, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as indisputable. Now the soul of know- 
ledge which we call consciousness, is not the 
knowledge of the objective but of the subjective ; 
it is not the knowledge of circumjacence but of 





self, although of self in its relations to not-self. 


It is of no| These relations are the relations of thought, feel- 


ing, and volition; and our knowledge of these 
relations we call consciousness. To say that con- 
sciousness is the knowledge of the subjective, and 
to say that it is the knowledge of our thinking, 
feeling, and willing, are equivalent expressions. 

But what do these expressions denote? No- 
thing can be known by us till it occurs, and, ac- 
cordingly, we cannot know our thoughts, feelmgs, 
and volitions, or, in other words, we cannot be 
conscious of them, till they take place. Nor can 
we know them in the moment of their occurrence. 
As the eye cannot see itself or see its vision, so 
we cannot be at once apprehending objectivity 
and apprehending that apprehension; but we can 
remember our apprehension of objectivity, and 
to remember it is ‘to be conscious of it. Of what 
thinks and feels and wills we know nothing di- 
rectly ; and of thinking, feeling, and willing, we 
know nothing but as past. ‘Turning the eye 
upon the mind, and studying the mental changes 
in the moment of their occurrence, are mere im- 
possibility and absurdity. Consciousness is the 
memory of the subjective, or the remembrance of 
thinking, feeling, and willing. Consciousness is 
not memory in general or the memory of the ob- 
jective in particular, but it is the memory of our 
mental operations and changes. The world is 
nothing to us but as we perceive and feel it; and 
what we perceive and feel is nothing to us, in 
philosophical inquiry, but as we remember it. 
This remembrance or consciousness is our noblest 
human study, which cannot be prosecuted aright 
without clearing the mind of mists and errors, 
without sharpening and strengthening the intel- 
lect, and without inspiring the noble feelings of 
certainty and self-reliance. 

How interesting and valuable in such a study, 
to know what other and able inquirers have 
thought and written, especially in that land of 
thorough scholarship and philosophic ardour, to 
which Chalybiius belongs! ‘From Kant to 
Hegel.”” What mighty minds and world-re- 
nowned names does this period comprehend! Our 
author begins with a notice of Locke and his sen- 
sational philosophy, and then successively de- 
scribes the philosophy of Kant, Jacobi, Herbart, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel. 
He gathers their opinions from their own writ- 
ings and not from the writings of others, whe- 
ther foes or disciples; and he wisely abstains 
from their polemics, while exhibiting their prin- 
ciples. 


Let no one take up this book with the vain 





imagination that it is philosophy made easy. No 
such book ever has ones written or ever can, 
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The higher we climb the alpine heights of! record extends, or to that of the history of philosophy, 
science, the more toilsome is the way, the more though still more brief 1D 1ts chronicle. 


precipitous and perilous; and yet the pleasanter | 


and purer, if our hearts are set on crowning the 
elevations. Our author will afford no small help 


and direction to those who wish to get a glimpse | 


of the ascent beforehand, or to review it as they 
advance. It is but fair to furnish a few speci- 
mens of his spirit and aim. Let us hear him, 
first of all, on the progress of nature and philo- 
sophy :— 


Nought in the wide world of body or of spirit is 
stationary; and shall philosophy alone form an excep- 
tion to this rule? We see that all nature continually 
moves on; nor, if closely viewed, is its movement a 
continued repetition of identically the same things. The 
life of nature has its epochs, which constitute the history 


of nature in the strictest sense of the term, although | 


these may suceeed each other at a much greater distance 
of time than that which intervenes between the epochs 
in man’s history. Nature, then, has progressed, and is 
still progressing, in those vast creative periods, which, 
after they have long passed by, fall partly within the 
range of our limited knowledge, being marked by strata 
and petrifactions on the surface of our globe, or by the 
change in position of the axis of the earth in reference 
to the polar star. The same, no doubt, takes place in 
the mind of man: and if proof be demanded of us, we 
direct the inquirer to the testimony of universal history, 
however brief, comparatively, the period over which its 


Let us hear him, also, on the progress and 
prospects of philosophy : — 
| We observe that every object in the economy of natnre 
presupposes what we would term its antagonist; the 
leaf on the branch seems to eall forth another on the 
‘opposite side, as if to preserve the equilibrium. The 
same law manifests itself also in the growth of mind and 
in the organic development of consciousness. While 
progress in the formation of the whole is the aim, the 
alteration in the individual parts is due to the appear. 
ance of contraries; for it is noticeable that whenever any 
philosophical fundamental view was pronounced in a 
decided form, it also stood forth ipso facto and, neces. 
sarily, as one-sided. But immediately an opposite state. 
ment, roused up by contradiction, made its appearance, 
and criticism entered the lists on both sides of the ques. 
tion. But both these extremes only served to call forth 
a third view, to add a new sprout on the branch, which 
in turn was destined to pass through the same process 
of development. Whether and when this development 
shall result in that blossom, which would, at the same 
‘time, be its termination, we feel to be an inquiry to 
which, as yet, we cannot return a reply. Such an actual 
|perfection of consciousness, were it attained, wouid also 
| mark the end of the development within the reach of our 
species ; and our globe, in its present form at least, 
would then have also served its purpose for the general 
_economy of intelligences. Its ultericr fate would belong 
'to a period yet future in the history of the world ; nor 
shall we hazard any speculation thereon. 











ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE WORKING MAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER LY. 


Ir the reader has not already guessed the nature | 
of the events which preceded the perils and escape 


prepared the midday meal, he began to revolve in 
his mind the means of getting rid of her, as the 
chief obstruction to his plans. He saw that she 
was determined, if possible, to counteract his 





described in the last chapter, he may yet feel little | 
surprise at the revelation which, for the sake of 


~_ | 
explicitness, we are about to make. Before Ilted | 


design regarding the boy, upon whose assistance 
he had been long calculating. For years he had 
looked upon his wife as a barrier to his pleasures; 


had, by his mother’s desire, been long absent from | but now that she boldly withstood his purposes, 
nome, Darrel crept out of his hiding-place; and she was worse than an adder in his path, and he 
having breakfasted in sullen silence, ordered his | secretly vowed to deal with her accordingly. 
wife to send the boy to him. Martha quietly re- | While he ate the food she gave him, he formed 
plied that Ilted was gone in the boat with Dan his plan, and resolved upon its immediate execu 
to H , and might not return till the evening. | tion. Under the pretext that as the boy was not 
Perhaps she was not able to prevent the expres-|at home to carry a message for him, she must 
sion of something like satisfaction in the tone of | take it herself, he despatched her early in the 
her voice, as she made this communication—at | afternoon to B , a small fishing station which 
any rate, it operated as the spark to tinder, and | lay about a mile beyond Freshwater Cove, with a 
threw her husband into a passion of rage, which | note addressed to his companion of the night 
he vented in threats and abusive language. | before. He knew well enough that, though she 
Martha held her peace, and, occupying herself in| might return over the cliffs, she would prefer to 
houschold duties, offered no reply. Darrel eyed} come along the sands as the nearer route, for the 
her with deadjy malice as she moved to and tro. | sake of being present when the boy should come 
That he hated her with a mortal hatred—hated| back. Scizing a short staff, he set out himself 
her because he had deceived, plundered, beggared, | about a quarter of an hour after she had de- 
and tormented her, those who know what a} parted, and, having arrived at the Cove, there 
blackguard and a brute human nature, when! awaited her coming. The smuggler to whom 
purely selfish, can be, will not be inclined to} Martha delivered her husband’s missive insisted 
question. As he sat moodily watching her as she‘ upon her staying to take refreshment with hie 
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family, and thus, against her will, she was de- 
tained much longer than she intended. As she 
pleaded, however, the necessity of her speedy 
return, and her intention to proceed along the 
beach, while the tide permitted, her host allowed 
her to depart in convenient time. On arriving at 
the Cove, Martha, who had no suspicion of any 
violence awaiting her, was alarmed at seeing her 
husband; and thinking that his retreat had been 
discovered, and that he had hurried thither on his 
way to a new hiding-place, ran hastily towards 
him to tender her counsel and assistance. The 
heartless villain grasped her by the neck with one 
hand, and lifting his bludgeon, would have felled 
her to the ground, but that, recognising his pur- 
pose, she threw herself on his breast and clung 
around his body, beseeching him, for the love of 
God and his own soul, to spare her life. Her 
piteous appeal might as well have been addressed 
to the rocks around. Furiously he hurled her 
from him, and with a heavy blow upon the tem- 
ples smote her senseless to the earth. Darrel 
lifted his weapon, as if to repeat the blow; but 
whether it was the sight of her blood, as it trickled 
forth and stained the yellow sands, or whether it 
was the natural instinct of a creature in human 
shape, who was not constitutionally a coward, that 
prevented him, there is no knowing, but he did 
not repeat it. He scowled savagely when the 
deed was done, glared at the advancing tide which 
already was shutting in the cove from any chance 





intruder, and having first reconnoitred on both. 


sides to see that the coast was clear, abandoned his 
unconscious victim to the merciless sea. We have 
seen how, through the accidental possession of old 


Browning’s telescope, Ilted became the distant wit- 
ness of the murderous assault, and how, by his. 
prompt and resolute conduct, the unfortunate wife 


was rescued from destruction. 

When the first transports of joy at their un- 
hoped-for escape had subsided, Martha and her 
son, completely at a loss what course to take, sat 
down on the ground in sad and serious consul- 
tation. The poor mother’s wound demanded in- 





clothes, and by all means to avoid the observation 
of his father, which he would have little difficulty 
in doing, as Darrel would, in all probability, have 
withdrawn to his lair within the cliff. 

It may have wanted yet above two hours to 
midnight, when Ilted set forward on his expedition 
lighted by the bright moon now high in the heavens. 
A change had passed over the spirit of the boy. 
A few short hours had invested him with the 
feelings, the responsibilities, and, as he half ex- 
ultingly thought to himself, with the energies of 
aman. A fresh breeze was blowing in from the 
sea, and he heard the noisy dash of the breakers 
on the shore with a thought allied to scorn as he 
recalled the terrors they had struck to his inmost 
soul but one short hour before, and the dear life 
which he had snatched from their grasp. On de- 
scending the zigzag path that led to the beach 
he perceived a light burning in the hut, and ap- 
proaching it with stealthy steps, found the door 
ajar. He listened, but hearing no noise within, 
gently pushed it aside, and silently entered. Here, 
with loathing, he discerned by the light of the 
untrimmed lamp, the senseless form of his wretched 
parent breathing heavily, and stecped in the dead 
sleep of drunkenness. Darrel had flown to brandy 
for relief from reflection after his murderous deed, 
and, forgetful of his usual precaution, had drugged 
himself to insensibility, without a thought for his 
personal safety. Ilted took the lamp from the 
table, and proceeding upstairs, rapidly indued a 
change of clothing. He had observed the boat 
riding in the little creek, and he resolved, since 
the opportunity offered, to freight it with such 
necessaries as he could collect, and by carrying 
them round to a landing-place beyond the cove, 
to furnish his mother with the supplies she would 
stand most in need of. Choosing first the articles 
she had named, and putting in his pocket a small 
sum of money of which she had advertised him, he 
bound up several bundles of raiment and provision, 
and carried them to the boat, together with the wet 


clothes he had cast off. Adding half a bottle of 


stant attention, but that was not to be thought of | 


from the inquiry it would occasion. To return to 
the hut which had been her home was out of the 
question. The garments of both were sodden 
with brine; they were without food or shelter, 
and, with the exception of a trifling sum, without 
money. There stood, at a few perches from the 


spirits from the table, a few candles, and the 
means of procuring a light—he replaced the 
lamp as he found it, blew it out, and closing the 
door after him, stole softly on board. He had 
provided himself with a pair of small sculls which 


he knew well how to handle, and boldly pushed out 


to sea with his spoils. He had scarcely cleared 


‘the creek, when Dan, who had returned with the 


edge of the cliff, a ruined cottage on the banks of. 


the streamlet; the door of the lower apartment 
Was gone, but the upper room was yet tenantable, 
and thither Ilted, who knew the place well, 
having often explored it in his rambles, led his 
mother. Collecting some loose straw and fodder, 


boat not long before, hailed him from the shore, with 
an enquiry whither he was bound. Ilted merel 

replying ‘O, not far,” bade him good-night, 
and proceeded on his way. Having the tide in 
his favour, he arrived in little more than half-an- 


hour off the spot where his mother was awaiting 


Which lay about, he formed a rude couch, upon | 


Which he prevailed upon her to lie down, and then 
proposed that he should hasten home, secretly 


him, and doubling the point round which he had 
swam in the evening, hurriedly cast his little 
cargo on shore, concealed it hastily in the nearest 


se her a change of dress, and bringing away | bushes, and fortunately escaping the notice of the 
se provisions as he could lay hands upon, rejoin | preventive guard, cast the boat adrift and threw 
‘er a8 speedily as possible. Martha consented to | the oars into the sea. 


this “rrangement; and, producing a key from her 
= directed him what to select, charging him 
strictly, at the same time, to change his own 


| 


Martha had hardly been two hours in her wet 
and miserable solitude, when she heard the return- 
ing footsteps of her son. By means of the mate- 
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rials and necessaries he had bronght with him, |as we can. I've been closely questioned in buy. 
and which were soon at her disposal. she wus ing food, and if we are found here, Ae will be sure 
ensbled to provide for the comfurtable repose to “hear of it.’ ‘ 
a which she needed. The boy, completely tired ‘Do you know that he is searching for you, 
he out, threw himself in acorner, and was soon buried | IIted ?’ 
ay in sleep. Happily for Martha, too, though the! ‘‘ No, mother; he will never search for me any 
anguish of her thoughts and the pain of her wound | more than for you.’ 
kept her long awake, yet the utter weariness et You are mistaken, my child; it was to make 
body brought on by the experience of the past sure of you that he — God in His mercy forgive 
day, lulled her at length to an uneasy sort of for- him —that he struck me to the earth.” 
getfulness, and she also lay in oblivious slumber as} ‘‘ I know that, mother—I know everything— 
day began to dawn. I heard all that passed on the night that he came 
When Ilted woke in the morning he saw, from | home — but he will never search for me.” 
the proximity of the refuge they had chosen toa} ‘‘ How know you that?” 
frequented pathway, that to remain there would} ‘Because he believes me dead. When | 
be to ensure discovery. While his mother slept. | brought away the boat I turned it adrift, and I 
therefore, he removed the articles he had brought | know it has since been cast ashore a mere wreck, 
with him from home, to a natural cavern not ‘far | I spoke with Dan as I was coming away. The 
distant, and busied himself in preparing it for boat was not seen from the time I ‘eft in her till 
her reception, by making it as comfortable as the she was thrown next morning on the beach with 
il means at his command would allow. He spread |a hole in her bottom. I saw old Browning and 
‘he a soft couch with moss, dried grass, and heather; | his man pulling her out of the breakers, ‘and | 
sprinkled the bottom of the cave with soft, dry, could tell by the old man’s way, that he was sure 
sand, and managed to conceal the entrance with | I was drowned.” 
twigs and branche ‘s, gathered for the purpose.| ‘Did you see him ?”’ 
This done, he proceeded to the cove, and removed| ‘‘ No—but if he hears anything at all, he will 
every trace of the means by which he had ac- | hear that—and he has heard it before this—for 
complished his mother’s escape, restoring the the man who brought him home that night has 
hurdles to their place ii in the fence, and rolling | been twice to the house, and the second time took 
back the stone, upon which she had stood, to its| Dan with him.” 
original place. ‘These precautions were not without! Martha pondered the boy’s words, and a few 
an object. When Martha awoke, it was with the | big tears rolled down her pallid face as she sat for 
utmost difficulty she could stand upon her feet, | some minutes in profound silence. ‘“ Ilted,” she 
| but the boy gently guiled her to the shelter he | said at length, “he is punished —we must leave 
ae had prepared ; and there for many days he soothed | this _ place, “and we must leave him in ignorance 
her sick couch, and watched beside her while she | that Providence has prevented the completion of 
slowly recovered her strength. Time and patience | his crime. The hour will come, sooner or later, 
work miracles. A week had not elapsed, ere,| when repentance and remorse will overtake 
thanks to the simple remedies which nature sup- | him, and he would give more than life to know 
plied, Martha’s wound was healed; and, owing that he is free from the guilt of blood. Would to 
to the watchful care of her boy, anda naturally at I dared to assure him of that much at 
sound constitution, her health and strength were | least this moment—but it cannot be; for your 
so far re-established as to enable her to make the | \sake, my boy, it cannot be; and he must bear the 
necessary exertions to provide for the future | burden of his heavy sin that we may escape a life 
safety and welfare of both. of misery and disgrace. The time may come— 
But what was to be done? That was now the Heaven is more merciful than man—when it 
question anxiously debated by these two forlorn and | shall be our reward to return good for evil—to 
friendless beings, with the wide world before them | lift the weight of guilt from his accusing con- 
—a world in which they were aliens to all but each: | science, and to forgive him freely for the wrong he 
other. But for the one great grief on Martha's! has done us. But that time is not now. Now we 
: 4 mind, and the overwhelming dread of again en-} must avoid him and all who have hitherto known 
countering him who had occasioned it, she might! us— we are dead to the whole living world of 
: have sought sympathy for herself and her son our past life, and must seek another. When shall 
from those who had known her in childhood, and | we set forth?” 
from friends of her father, many of whom yet| ‘* When you are strong enough to walk, mo- 
alive would have stretched to her a helping hand. | ther, the sooner the better ; ; we have not much 
. : A But if she sought aid from that quarter, she must | money left, and we had need travel far to get be- 
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Fe impeach as an assassin the father of her boy and | yond the Teac ‘h of all who wou:d be likely to know 
. a the husband of her youth; and against that her) us again.’ 
fine? woman's heart turned away with instinctive ‘Then we will set forward to-night so soon as 


4 loathing and dread. ‘What are we to do, | the stars are out. I can put on the appearance 
my boy?” she asked despondingly, as the two | of a travelling gipsy, with a bundle at my back 
sit together one evening, listening dreamily | instead of a child. You must tie up your face till 
to the murmur of the sea at the mouth of the | we are out of the immediate neighbourhood, and 
cave. | we will be guided by the North Star till we come 

“We must get away from here, mother, as fast into some great road leading to some city where 
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A STORY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


We are setting out on 


we are not known. 
an important jouincy with very few preparations ; 
put my heart is lighter now than it has been for 
many a long year, and feels like a prisoner freed 
from his fetters.”’ 

‘‘Then we may as well pack up at once — 
these two handkerchiefs will hold all that we 


The tinder-box and the empty bottle 


need carry. 
Mother, shall 


we will leave for the next comer. 
we go to London?”’ 

“T think not, my boy, it is too far. It is of 
little consequence where we go. But there is one 
thing to be thought of, and that is, who shall we 
be? It will not be prudent to bear the name of 
Darrel any longer, and we must adopt some 
other.”’ 

‘The commoncr the better, mother. There 
are Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, you know, 
in the spelling-book; do let it be one of them.” 

‘‘Then we will choose Smith, as the most com- 
mon, and therefore the least likely to excite 
inquiry. Remember, you are Ilted Smith from 
this time forth; and be cautious that you never 


’ 


speak of me to others under any other surname.” | 


Martha strove her utmost to put a cheerful face 
upon the uncertain pilgrimage before them; but 
there was really a cheerful feeling arising in her 


mind for which she sought in vain to account as | 


she recognised almost with a sense of shame that 
it was so. She felt fearful of rejoicing that the 
imaginary death of herself and son had freed her 
from the base oppression which she had so long 
suffered, and from the apprehensions regarding 
her boy which were still more hateful to endure 
—but she rejoiced, notwithstanding. She woud 


have given her life to have redeemed her husband 


from the abyss into which he had fallen, if that 
sacrifice would have availed; but now there was 
a different, perhaps a more arduous duty before 
her, and to that she addressed herself with a de- 
votion, and at the same time a light-heartedness, 
which astonished while it supported her.  Iited, 


on his part, was in high spirits, and both having | 


accomplished their travelling metamorphosis, sat 
down at sunset to their last meal in the cave, and 
then quietly awaited the approach ef such darkness 
as a summer’s night brings down upon the earth, 
to commence their journey. 

Every sound was hushed, save the sullen dash 
of the breakers on the shore and the far-off hum 
of the sea, when, beneath the clear starlight, they 
abandoned their hospitable retreat, and made for 
the white thread of winding road through the 
lone field-paths which led from the heights across 
the valley. Now and then, as they approached a 
village, they met a belated peasant returning from 
harvest labour; but no man stayed or questioned 
them, and they pursued their way uninterrupted 
long after many a weary mile lay between them 
and the coast. Once or twice they paused to re- 
Tult strength by rest and by the few fragments 
of provisions remaining from their store; but 
‘oon resumed their route, and, guided by tlic 
motionless star dimly shining aloft, followed as 
undeviatingly as possible on the northern track. 
When morning broke, they found themselves in 


85 


‘a district to which they were entire strangers. 
'They halted at a little roadside inn, where they 


procured a breakfast, and begging of a farmer the 
shelter of a barn, slept concealed during the day, 
and with the setting in of night again resumed 
their journey. They had not now the fear of 
recognition before them, and lightened the way 
with cheerful talk as they walked. As dawn was 





breaking on the second morning, they discerned 
‘in the distance before them a ponderous stage 
'waggon grinding its course along the road, and 
heard the tinkling pomegranates which serve as 
heralds of its sluggish advance through the weary 
nights. Both were by this time fatigued, and 
Martha, unused to severe exertion, faint and foot- 
sore. She resolved, therefore, if practicable, to 
take shelter in the waggon, and, as they came up 
' with it, accosted the driver. 
‘Have you any room for us in the waggon, my 
| good man ?” 

‘‘Sh’d think a had! b’yeant vurry beg bwoath 
o’ee.”’ 
| And how far are your going ?” 
| Gwain?—gwain to Bursle t’be zure — warbs 
| thou gwain ?” 
| Perhaps all the way. 
4 Chorge? myeans t’vare a ’spwoz. 
got to gie?” 
| Martha produced her purse, in which a few 
| shillings were all that was remaining. | 
| “Haw! d’woant want thee money now, mun. 
_Paa when th’ast yad th’ wuth o’t. Ride’s var as't 
slike vor a zhiln a-piece — dang’t, ’spwoz that'll 
do vor tha.” 

“That will do very well, if you will stop the 
waggon and let us get up.” 

‘‘ Haw, dang’t, be zure; thaa be divvles to stop, 
them osses! Whoa! whoa! Zmiler! Back Dap- 
ple, dom th’yed o’ tha. Ha, whoo’t, Boxer? 
Thar! towld tha thaa’d stop vast ‘nuff. Bide a 
bit, yung veller, doosn’t ee be z’vast, muss ya 
t’ladder to git oop. Naw, than, thee git oop vust, 
an’ meake a zate vor thee moyther, ’gen 1 yelps 
| she oop aater.” 

Martha followed Ilted up the ladder, and stepped 
after him into the centre of a nest of warm straw, 
| where two women were sleeping. Both were glad 
_to lay themselves down by the side of the sleepers; 
and before Jem Jolter had succeeded by dint of the 
| customary appliances of oaths and kicks and a cha- 
_racteristic generosity in the article of whipcord, in 
| getting his team again fairly under weigh, our two 
travellers were fast rocked in a sound slumber, as 
they oscillated at the rate of two and a half miles an 
hour, in the common stage waggon between Lon- 

don and Bristol, or in the vernacular of gentle Joe, 
“ Tunnun an’ Bursle.” 

While the mother and son are safely pursuing 
their journey under the guardianship of Mr. Jolter, 
we may return to the wretched Darrel, whom we 
left drunk and insensible in the hut on the beach. 
He awoke in the early morning in a state suffi- 
ciently sober to allow of his perception of the 
danger he incurred in remaining longer where he 
| was, and withdrew to the secresy of the cave, to 
‘avoid the risk of recognition by a y ban 


What is your charge ?” 
Wot ’ee 
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truder. He took it for granted that Ilted had | tell me? out with it, man — what is bad for me 
come home and gone to bed, and he placed him- | and worse for her ?”” 
self within earshot, awaiting the first indication | ‘Why the boy, you know, she was overfond 
of his being awake and stirring. But the morn- ‘of him, and good reason too—’tis sad for her, 
ing passed away, and not the slightest sound | and you too, as I said “ 
reached him. Impatient at length, and sick of | ‘What of the boy? _ he goes on board next 
the loneliness of his cell, in which the only glim- cruise. — Where is he ?’ 
mering of light streamed in through a cle ft inthe} ‘Beaman, Dick! be a man—the poor boy's 
rock far above his reach, he craw led back into the | drowned.” 
hut, and ascending the stairs shut himself in the| Darrel leaped from his seat and stood like one 
little berth where Ilted usually slept. Here he! transfixed. It was not so much grief or remorse 
perceived that the boy had not been to bed. Had, | that stole over his ashy-and haggard countenance, 
then, his wife deceived him when she said he} but a grim expression of mingled horror and mor- 
would return in the evening? No, she never tification. He stood for a time like one fascinated 
deceived him; and the conviction smote him like i by some Gorgon visage, and then dashing himself 
a dagger. Wondering at the cause of the boy’s | to the ground, hid his face in his hands and 
absence, he drew partially aside the curtain from | groaned *piteously. 
the single pane of glass, and looked out upon the| ‘Come, come, Dick, this will never do; bear 
beach. There he beheld the unusual spectacle of | up, man, for the sake of the missis. You'll have to 
a group of people clustercd round some object at} tell her the news, and you must try to do it 
the water’s edge, —men running to and fro, and| kindly, and help her to bear it.’ Skipton lifted 
others plainly manifesting by thcir gesticulations, | the writhing man from the ground as he spoke, 
their concern and sorrow at some mournful catas- | and unconscious of the torment he inflicted, con- 
trophe. ‘The assassin sunk down in ghastly pallor | tinued to counsel him to bear his trouble like a 
upon the little couch, as the conviction rushed | man, for his wife’s sake. 
across him that it was the body of his murdered} ‘Ten thousand fiends,’ shouted Darrel at 
wife which the tide had washed ashore to be a} length, unable to endure it longer. ‘ Leave me! 
witness against him. He knew it was that! the leave me! do you hear, or by ” 
cloquence of an angel could not have persuaded!  ‘“ Well, well, Dick, I will, but I never desert 
him for the moment that it was anything else. | a friend in trouble, ond Vl look along to-morrow, 
The panic, however, passed away almost as sud-|and let you know if the poor lad should turn up 
denly as it came. Who was to suspect him where | with the tide — farewell, farewell,” and grasping 
noone knew him? And if any suspected him, | the unproffered hand of his comrade, the bluff 
who could prove an act that no one witnessed ? | contrabandist departed. 
He looked out again; the crowd were straggling! The reflections of Darrel in his solitude must 
away, and the object on the beach was nothing | have been such as few happily are in a condition 
more than a boat. Somebody had been b: thing, either to imagine or describe. This then was the 
and had been drowned, or had a narrow escape; | upshot of his plans after all. To secure absolute 
and now it was over, the people would disperse | power over his son, he had given his wife to 
about their business; and he cursed them in his | death, and a power greater than his had snatched 
heart. But he would not stay there to be fooled! that son from his grasp. Was there any truth 
again. In going down he had to pass his wife’s | then in the prate about Providence? He would 
chamber. It seemed barely possible that Ilted | not, he dared not, believe it. It was all a lie for 
night be there, hiding, but he di ired not open the | parsons to trade upon, and not for him to think 
door; and, restle ‘ss, Wrathful, timorous, and yet | about, and he would think of it no more. Brave 
desperate, he returned again to the cave, and to| resolution! but broken as soon as made —and 
the artificial courage to be drawn from drink. He! broken, and to be for ever broken as long as 
lay there quiet till evening g, and then started up, | reason and me mory hold the reins of life. 
as a pebble thrown through the cleft over head} The next day Skipton came again and brought 
fell at his feet ; it was followed by another. He the fisher boy, Dan, with him, who, as the last 
knew that a friend was awaiting him outside, or | | Person w ho had seen Ilted alive, could give the 
in the hut, because this was the agreed signal; | only information that could be obtained. Dan 
and he stole cautiously back, and responded by a related all he knew, with which the reader is 
low whistle. It was Skipton, his original tempter | already acquainted. Darrel, who had hardened 
and cautious partner, who had been too wise to} himself into self-possession, inquired if any body 
risk his gains by recklessness, and who was the had been washed ashore, to which of course a 
owner of the Dashing Nell, which Darrel com- | negative was returned. In reply to Skipton’s 
manded. enquiries for his wife, he answered, with a ready 
“‘Sorry to bring you bad news, Dick,” said} lie, that he had sent her off, ignorant of the sad 
Skipton, shaking him by the hand. loss of the boy, to a relative to whom he had 
Darrel turned pale at this commencement, and | written to break it to her — that she would not 
stared hard at the speaker. return to the coast, but would dwell with her 
‘“‘ Hope to God the missis won’t take on badly | relation until he could prepare a proper home for 
about it—bad enough for you, but worse for| her. There was no suspicion existing, and if any 
her.” should arise, he deemed that so simple a state- 
“What in the devil’s name have you got to] ment would set it at rest. 
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The following night Darrel, having now no; who is ignorant of their motives impugn their 
business on shore, went on board the Dashing policy. If one sleek reverend, conscious of the 
Nell, which lay out in the offing, and bore away | evil passions excited by high play, and willing to 
for the coast of Holland. screen the faithful from the exhibition of their 

frailties before the indiscriminating world, opened 

“~~ his own house, after the serious services of the 
CHAPTER V. sanctuary were concluded, for a quiet soirée, 
; at hazard or faro—if another varied the exer- 
Tur good city of Bath, in the year 18—, pre- | citations of the pulpit with those of the cockpit, 
sented to the observation of the student of human and, denied by his position the gratification of his 
nature a social community which, if uot pertectly ‘martial ardour in person, had recourse to the gal- 
unique in itself, yet possessed so many curious | Jant chanticleer to sustain it—if a third, assuming 
phases and contrarieties as to render it a more the privilege of a patriarch of ancient days, ex- 
than ordinary subject of speculation. Ever since ‘tended his conjugal protection to three “ better 
the reign of Beau Nash, it had deservedly eu-|halyes” at once—what then? Such apparent 
joyed the reputation of the handsomest city south | anomalies you will please to attribute to the tone 
of the Tweed, a reputation which it owed not/ and temper of the times, and the circumstances 
merely to the unparalleled beauty of its site, but | which at all times make men what they are, be they 
to the prevalence of a style of architecture, mas- | saints or sinners. If these be defects or delinquen- 
sive, simple, and noble in its general features, and | cies, they were for the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
to the material used in building, a native sandstone | the diocese, and we do not find that the reverend 
of a light buff tint, changing by exposure to the | father ever interposed his authority. Be it said 
atmosphere to a cool and picturesque grey. At/ in extenuation, that at the fashionable chapel-of- 
the time we speak of, though many of the suc- | ease, none but the upper classes were admitted, 
cessors of Nash in the much coveted office Of] and eyen these were rated according to their rank 
Master of the Ceremonies, which some of them | —¢t}at the very sacramental clements were doled 
had been content to share with a rival, had fol-| out to the recipients in the order in which their 
lowed their great leader to the tomb—yet did the names stood registered in the ‘Court Calendar ”’ 
reigning monarch of that tmpertum im imperto| —that no plebeian could by any chance obtain a 
exercise a sway despotic at least in the circles of sitting; and the humbler orders, therefore, could 
fashion, though his dominion had painfully nar-| not be affected by an example from the influence 
rowed as year after year the rival attractions of| of which they were shut out as effectually at 
Cheltenham, Tunbridge Wells, and other places, | church as at the gaming-house or the ball-room. 
seduced away the votaries of pleasure and the! The old municipal corporation shone with a 
seckers of health from the warm embrace of the | splendour not a shade less brilliant than that of 
venerable Bladud. But “The Bath,” as the|the clergy. They got up balls and concerts at 
veterans of Lon ton of both sexes delighted to call | the town-hall, which vied in magnificence, costli- 
if, still possessed unabated charms for a rich and | ness, and effect, with those of either Assen. bly 
numerous band, a very considerable section of! Rooms; and they gave dinners such as the choicest 
whom might have been elassed under the denom1- | ¢ :stronomes of fashion could not pretend to rival. 
nations of “old boys”’ and ‘tabbies,” if terms so | They had a chef-de-cuisine in the person of the 
explicit had been mentionable to ears polite. | celebrated Reily, of the York House, whose repu- 
(rambling parsons—reverend divines who held | tation had not been approached since the demise 
forth on the Sunday morn against the pomps and | of the unfortunate Vatel, and has been without a 
Vanities of the world, and the lusts of the| parallel since. He was said by one of the most 
flesh, and presided the same evening at the whist | competent judges of the age to be the only man 
table, or rattled the dice box with an elegance of | who had appeared since the days of Heliogabalus, 
gesticulation at least equal to that with which! who was complete in the two grand master- 
they waved their cambric over the “ pulpit drum | pieces of human acquirement—the arts of cooking 
ecclesiastic,” still enlivened the dull round of!a dinner and of setting one upon the table. 
sacred duties with the harmless excitements of the | Their venison was of the fattest, their wines the 
gay world. ‘To the pure all things are pure.’’ | rarest, their turtle the richest, their fruits the 
it was theirs to impregnate with the odour and | finest and most exquisite, ever to be met with 
to irradiate with a halo of sanctity the atmo- | beyond the walls of the Mansion House in London. 
sphere of high-life; and if they would “lure to| They contended in the race of fashion with those 
brighter worlds and lead the way,” they felt that | who were born in fashion’s embrace, and reared 
they must guide their flocks through such appe-|in her lap; but it was a friendly contest, in 
izing pastures as they had been accustomed to! which the forces of both parties were frequently 
fecd upon. At any rate, we may charitably sup- | amalgamated, and from which both reaped plea- 
pose, in judging of holy men upon whom Mother | sure and advantage. They dispensed justice on 
hurch had conferred the dignity and responsibility | principles consistent with the comfort and accom- 
of exalted station, that upon some such principle | modation of all who could afford to pay for those 
they based their personal conduct. If they | congenial commodities, and were ready at all times 
meekly countenanced a morality which in our} ‘‘to whip the rascal naked through the world,” 
degenerate days would be stigmatised as some-|or out of their jurisdiction, which is the same 
thing worse than lax or latitudinarian, let not him | thing, who had the beggarly insolence to expect 
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it for nothing. They made bye-laws without|glars, and prostitutes abounded. Swells and 
number, for the peace, order, regulation, and swindlers systematically plundered in the open 
“‘ sustentation”’ of the city; and, in order to enforce | day. Gambling hells of every variety of preten- 
them, kept a body of burly retainers, fattened | sion, to suit the necessities of all, from the peer 
upon beef and beer, averaging six feet in height, to the pickpocket, were accessible to those who 
and arrayed in gentlemanly blue livery, who! wanted them at all hours of the night. Flaunt- 
were to be scen at any time luxuriating on Burton | ing courtesans swarmed in the public promenades, 
ale in a small room, at the right of the entrance parading their marketable charms all day long; 
chamber of the town hall, or pursuing, at full and at night the chief thoroughfares were literally 
speed, some small boy who, caitiff as he was, had | thronged with a more miserable and clamorous | 
been guilty of bowling his hoop upon forbidden | grade of Cyprians, who well-nigh monopolized 
ground. ‘These city by-laws, which were intended | the pavements. While in the crescents and aris- 
to flatter the wealthy and promote the comfort) tocratic resorts of the upper town the ‘ nobility 
and quiet of the invalids or the convalescent,| and gentry” held exclusive possession—on the 
were a tyrannous nuisance to the poor, and, by | lower levels, along the quays and adjoining river- 





means of clever management, a source of very | 


pretty pickings to the paunchy posse-comitatus. 


The penalties of fine or imprisonment were | 


threatened for offences never recognised, as such, 


in any other city upon the face of the earth. If 


you had no money, it was imprisonment to drive 
a barrow on the pavement —to blow a horn in 
the street —to play at leap-frog in the Abbey- 
yard, or at Chevy in the Orange-grove — to bluw 
the flute in the Gravel-walk —to tread on the 
grass in the Crescent-ticlds—to bathe in the 
canul — and to do ‘ifty other things which it was 
very natural for boy or lad to do, and which are 
done elsewhere as matters of course. The myr- 
midons of justice pounced upon all such offenders, 
like hungry cats upon mice; not to bring them 


side districts, were a hundred loathseme rookeries 
hardly to be equalled in the display of filth, 
material or moral, by the vilest and most disgust- 
ing haunts of the metropolis in its worst days. 
Burglars, smashers, footpads, and forgers here 
lurked in security, and, for the most part, undis- 
turbed. Against them the fat, pot-bellicd runners 
could rarely be roused to act, and, when they did 
act, accounted it a triumph to frighten them for 
a time from the city. If occasionally a felon 
found his way to the prison in Grove-street, it 
was ten to one but he was captured by an officer 
| from Bow-street, to which recourse was had when- 
ever a crime of extraordinary atrocity startled the 
good citizens from their apathy. As conservators: 
_of public morals the corporation effected but little. 











to the magistrates for trial, but to haul them off} The reason probably was, that they considered the 


to the den above referred to, there to assess their 
crime in a sum proportioned to the supposed ca- 


prosperity of the city, which was altogether de- 
‘pendent upon the number of visitors arriving 


pability of the captive to contribute to the liba-| each season, best ensured by the allowance of a 
tions of his captors. The entire city was a vast | certain degree of laxity. They were not sufficiently 
preserve to these big-bellied sportsmen, who| skilled in their calling to be able to separate the 
grew exceedingly fat upon the game they daily | vast herd of blacklegs, swindlers, and chevaliers 


bagged. ‘The worst of it was, they rarely caught 
offenders of any other class, and, as a natural 
consequence, the midnight robber, the roadside 
ruffian, and the swell practitioner, had the field 
pretty much to themselves. 

The rule scems to be gencral, that wherever 
the rich resort in numbers, the very poor will be 
found in numbers still greater. Such was the 
case in Bath at the time we speak of. The cha- 
racter of the lower orders, moreover, will always 
be found to reflect more or less significantly that 
of the rich. Where these are humane, considerate, 
and benevolent, those will be peaceable, indus- 
trious, and contented. Where, on the contrary, 


(of fortune, who clung around the skirts of polite 
}socicty, and indeed mingled in it whenever they 
chose, from the victims upon whom they gorged 
themselves at will. In fact, to have done so 
would have required a discrimination and tact not 
usually residing in municipal cerebellums, seeing 
that the “first gentlemen ’’ in the land tampered 
with the dice, and heirs presumptive to the throne 
found it convenient to win a few thousands at a 
sitting from country gentlemen. What the cor- 
poration dared do towards the purification of 
society, it is to be supposed they did. Occasionally 
they ‘‘comprehended vagrom men,” and once or 
twice about this time they showed themselves 





the rich are seekers of pleasure and the lovers of | equally solicitous in regard to the fair sex, by 
frivolity and vice, the poor will pursue a morally | making a sudden foray by means of their bluc- 
arallel course, and become degraded, debased, | coated myrmidons upon the quarters of certain 


and perhaps desperate. So, too, it was in Bath a 
gencration or so back. With princes of the blood 
royal, or royalty itself occasionally visiting—with 
many of the wealthiest scions of the aristocracy 
residing there through the five or six months of 
the season, and with a body, more or less nume- 
yous, of the landed gentry constantly coming to 

the benefit of the waters, and retiring after a 


ragged bands of Cyprians. 


Of these they drove 
a tew hundreds together en masse, and by virtue 
of an old borough law, hauled them twenty miles 
out of town in waggons, there upset them in the 
road, and left them to their fate—most of them 





of course returning under cover of night. 
In spite of all the cares and anxicties of the 


corporation, and the seductions to which they 





brief taste of the peculiar pleasures of the place, resorted to sustain the credit of the fair city, in 
there was also a corresponding variety in the ranks all of which they were for obvious reasons well 
of the lower and lowest classes. Thieves, bur- supported by the mass of the respectable middle 
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class, the reputation and consequently the polite | slept in the sunlight almost without a sound, un- 
ulation of Bath was now felt to be rapidly | less it was the note of the licensed organ: grinder 


declining with each returning season. The 
‘Rattles’ and ‘‘ Ramrods,” the “Drs. Vege- 
table” and the ‘‘ Mistresses Vehicle,’’ the ena- 
melled old maids and the rouging old men had 
all either diced off or retired from the scathing 
shafts of not over-delicate satire, and left the 


or wandering minstrel. Cabs and hackney coaches, 
or any wheeled apology for them, there were none, 
save such as were the property of private gentle- 
men. The sole hireabie means of lecomotion were 
the sedan and wheel-chairs. The chairmen, a 
numerous and literally most substantial body, 


lories of their generation to be perpetuated by a} were located at different stations throughout the 
coterie still rather numerous, of sexagenarian’ city, and it needed but the ery of ‘‘Chair!’’ at 
virgins and virtuosos, widows, annuitants, and | any moment of the day or night to bring one or 
dilletanté amateurs, to whom “the Bath” was the more of them to minister to your convenience. 
breath of life, because it was the only spot on earth There was this advantage in their use, that it 
yet redolent of the delightful incense which they | was not necessary to go out of doors in order to 
had offered in the days of their youth at the shrine | visit, the chair being brought into the hall to 


of the three Bath deities, ‘‘ Humbug, Folly, and 
Vanitee.” But if the old arbiters of fashion and 
frivolity had disappeared, a new race was arising, 
from whom the calculating citizen, as he took 
their measure through the gloom of his shop | 
windows, prophesied a rich harvest for himselt | 
and his descendants. | 








These were the exquisite | 
dandy tribe, a genus comparatively new, of whom 
the vanished generation had but claborated the 
grand idea, or at most implanted the germ. They | 
had now, under the genial influence of self-admi- 
ration and the fostering smiles of the ladies, 
blossomed into magnificent perfection, and might 
be contemplated by day, lounging with inimitable 

ace at the confectioner’s, or parading in Bond- 
strect or Milsom-street, or chatting in the Pump- 
rom—and ak night, by those who had the 
privilege of entrée, shedding the sweet aroma 
of their charms amidst the select circle of the 


receive a fare, who being snugly boxed and cush- 
ioned up, need not be uncoftined until the door 
had closed behind him in the house of’ his friend. 
The chairmen had extra privileges; they charged 
high prices and realised a good income, and being 
authorised to monopolise the footway, they un- 
ceremoniously thrust into the kennel man, woman, 
or child, who had the temerity to stand in their 
path. ‘They were a burly race of men, grand in 
long-tailed coats, with monster calves bulbous in 
white cotton hose, terminating in thin shoes with 
broad steel buckles. They sympathised in beer, 
and were jecringly intolerant of those ancient and 
superannuated damsels, who, painfully conscious 


|of the pressure of the angusta res, ventured to 


pump-room or party exalted on pattens, and with 
their heads buried in calashes as big as a wine 
hamper. Occasionally they varied the exercise of 
carrying the ‘‘quality’’ about the streets, by test- 





Assembly. They carried their love of the sex, | ing that of each other, and when disposed to enjoy 
as a principle, into practice. They wore light| a stand-up fight in a peaceable way, would retire 
stays, and laced their waists to a wasp-like|to some neighbouring cul-de-sac, or quict corner, 
tenuity — walked in public mounted on high|and box it out to their fill, to the edification of 
heels shod with metal — looked out upon society |an applauding crowd. There was no police in 
between two-projecting triangles of starched linen | those days to interfere with the amusements of 
exalted to the level of the eye-brows — stuffed a|the populace. At night the city was confided 
quizzing glass into the hollow of one eye, and to the charge of watchmen, who duly bawled 





stared with a blank gaze at every woman who the hour as long as they were awake, but 


came within its range —ignoring at the samce| who, having generally to propel a wheel-chair 
time everything male which was not of their own | throughout the day—an avocation not particularly 
peculiar genus. They had their own moral code, | favourable to repose — seldom disturbed the in- 
which enacted, among other things, that it was | habitants with the sound of their voices after the 
base to pay, and brilliant to borrow — that hus- | small hours of the morning had commenced. 
bands were gulls, and women, whether coming | -——— 
under the denomination of maid, wife, or widow, | It is late in October, and it is past five o’clock 
their doomed slaves. They underwent many mo- | in the afternoon, as Mr. Thomas Bagshawe, linen- 
difications and not a few disgraces in the course | draper, of Bath, stumps rather heavily upstairs 
ofa few short years. It was ere long discovered ,to tea in the back drawing-room. His wife has 
by the citizens that the Bath dandy was not the | three times bawled, “ Bagshawe! tea!” from the 
genuine article, and that the rehabilitation of their | landing-place; and now, when she hears his step 
ancient city to its quondam prosperity was not, on the sta:rs, she rings for the toast, and begins to 
to be looked for from a thing of whalebone, starch, | dispense the fragrant beverage. It is so dark 
and balloon continuations. that we can scarcely distinguish the lady as she 
“Beautiful Bath” differed then in its out-of-' takes her seat in front of the simmering urn; 
ducr aspect, more than it does now, from other but candlcs are brought in with the toast, and the 
cities. Out of regard to the number of invalids cheerful light reveals a very pleasant sight indeed. 
who formed, or were supposed to form, its seasonal Mrs. Bagshawe is a lady in the bloom of matronly 
population, quiet was the order of the day. Un-| beauty, whom a cruel candour might, perhaps, pro- 
til the evening ushered in the rattle of carriages nounce to be upon the verge of thirty-five, but 
to rout, ball, card-party or Assembly-room, the | who would be allowed the right to pass for seven 
lone tranquil streets in the fashionable quarters | years younger in any polite circle in the world, 
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She has a face admirably proportioned, shaded by | 
abundance of dark curls, and lighted by a pair of | 
full dark eyes, with thick lashes—a nose only 
not Grecian because slightly Roman —a full rosy 
lip, suggestive almost as much of good living as | 
of kissing; a dimpled chin, resting upon a well- 
developed double beneath it; and (it must be said | 
because we sketch from life) no perceptible neck. 
She is clad in a close dress of black satin — so | 
close indeed that her ample and swelling bust | 
seems about to burst its confines, and her round | 
jewelled waist beneath, on which not a fold is 
visible, appears solid as the mast of a ship. 


She | 


SMITE. 


‘Don’t know, my dear; get your tea, there’sa 
| good man. The day’ s not over yet. Don’t werrit 
yourself; we've been tolerable busy this hafter- 
| noon. By the way, Mrs. Sidle and her daughter 
came and hordered dresses. Let me see, one pale 
blue satin, two silks, and two muslins; besides 
ribbons and gloves.” 

‘Did they pay?’ 

‘No, they didn’t; they’re friends of yours, you 
know. Of course, I couldn’t refuse credit ; how- 
asever, I shall send in the bill at Christmas, and 
look sharp hafter them, you may depend. 

‘““Ha, hm! Sidle’s a devilish rum fellow. 





| 


has the air of one born to command in a certain | What might the amount be, do you think, Betsy?” 


sphere, and there is the expression upon her coun- 
tenance which tells us that she occupies that 
sphere, and does command. As she rises to trim | 
the candles, we remark that she is below the | 


“ Fifteen or sixteen pounds, perhaps.” 

‘Hm! you don’t think that extravagant, 
Betsy ?” 

« Why, that depends, my dear; butas they visit 


middle stature, and that the commanding expres- | here — by the way, Bagshawe, you never told 


sion of her face by no means extends to her figure | 
and deportment. But she is a strong-minded 
woman, not to be daunted with troubles, 
likely to keep them under her feet, and make her 
way in spite of them 
Bagshawe is a broad-shouldered, broad-backed, 
and square-faced individual, of some two or three 
ond forty ; he is about five feet four in height and 
approximates to fifteen stone in weight, large 
boned and ample breasted, with a wiry develop- 
ment of muscle which an athlete might envy — 
coupled, however, with the possession of a big 
ball-shaped head and a bull neck, denoting a 
tendency to apoplexy. Beneath a wide but low 
forehead, crowned with short, bushy brown curls, 
twinkle a pair of small grey eyes, which flash 
their bright glances constantly in every direction ; 
a nose of no pretensions, but a tolerable specimen 
of the true English Snub, slightly peaked, pre- 
sides over a mouth astonishingly flexible and viva- 
cious, of which the upper lip is little more than a 
long horizontal red line, the lower equally long, 
rounded, and full. ‘There is an expression of 
consciousness in his face, an expression which is. 
seldom totally absent, and which, when its owner | 
is least excited, is ‘most palpably predominant. 


It passes away, however, in moments of mirth and | gentry. 


conviviality —moments to which it is plain 
Bagshawe is no stranger. But here in the se- 
clusion of his fireside it is evident that he 


but | 


me where you picked them up 2” 

“Qh! why, at Silverstone’s; the ladies are 
patients of his, you know. I should think they’re 
all right.” 

‘IT should hope so. 
cup?” 

‘*‘No, not a drop; too much tea is bad for the 
nerves. Dear me, I feel very alloverish. Hand 
me Trotter.” 

“Trotter, the doose take Trotter. Now, Bag- 
shawe, I’ve told you fifty times that you hav’n’t got 
no nerves at all; and what’s the use of your wer- 
ritting yourself hover ‘Trotter on the Nerves.’ 
I wish the book had never come into the house.” 

“Ha! That’s all you know about it. No 
nerves! Why, hang it, I can feel ’em all down 
my back. It’s a happy thing for you to be igno- 


Will you take another 





| 
| 


rant — ignorance is bliss. God send your nerves 
may never trouble you. Is the ‘ Herald’ come ?” 

“ Ring the bell; the girl will bring it, and take 
away the things.” 

The “ Herald” is brought, and Bagshawe runs 
his eye over the list of arrivals, which, being rather 
more numerous than usual at this early stage of 
the season, emboldens him to venture a prophecy 
‘that the coming winter will sce Bath full of the 
“ Here's Lady Trapes come back to 
Rive 4 Street. Isn’t she on our books, my love ?’ 

‘*T should think she was. Her acount will 
have been running four years come Christmas, 


has something on his mind — something which | three hundred and fifty pounds at the lowest 


is a perpetual tax upon his philosophy, and | 
which, shift and shoulder it as he may, to ac- | 
commodate himself to the burden, he cannot, or | 
if he can dares not, shake off. Living under the | 
constant necessity for a stimulus of some sort, he 
has taken to inordinate snuffing, and carries a 
broad silver box in the left hand, overlapping the 
lid with his fingers, and opening it without the 
assistance of the other hand, between the fore- 
finger and thumb of which there is constantly a 
pinch held in durance. He stoops a little in his |b 
gait, and entering the room, deposits himself in |: 
an easy chair, and his snuff-box on the mantel- i 
iece. In a drawling treble he inquires, 





“Well, Betsy, my dear, what sort of a day 
Done fifty pounds, d’ye think ?” 


have we had? 


farden. That woman gives more trouble, and takes 
longer credit than a duchess. Howasever, she 
‘don’t le: ve Bath again without a settlement, if Z 
know it.” 

‘«* Sir Francis Burdett and family, Sion Hill.’ 
Mind, my dear, you send cards and circulars to- 
—e they’re as good as ready-money, you 
snow. 

‘Cards and circulars to-morrow, hindeed! I 
should think I’d got the nerves, or something helse 
bad enough, if I hadn’t sent silks, and velvets, and 
samples of hall the newest goods yesterday morn- 
ing, in readiness.” 

‘‘ Bless my soul! how did you know they were 
coming ?”’ 


“‘Q, J’m so hignorant, I know nothing. Now, 
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don’t be rumplin’ my collar. I shan’t be fit to 
be seen. Lord, Bagshawe, why do you take so 
much filthy snuff. .”T'sch—’tsch—atschaw ! — 
atsch 

Just as the lady is on the poiut of elaborating 
a sonorous sneeze, there is the scund of hurried 
steps on the st: iirs; the door of the room is dashed 
open, and a couple of pale faces 2ie about to rush 
in, but halt instinctively at the threshold. 

“Oh, Mr. Bagshawe—sir +” 

6s Oh, Mrs. Baghawe —ma’am !” 

“Oh, if you please, sir, thieves !” 

‘Please, ma’am, it’s the robbers !”’ 

« Thieves and robbers !”’ roars Bagshawe aghast. 
What the devil is the matter now ?” and his hand 
clutches the bell-rope, which he pulls till it comes 
away in his grasp. 

‘s Mrs. Bagshawe darts downstairs; and anon 
the whole edifice is filled with the tumult of 
voices, amidst which the sharp, clear, and mu- 
sical, albeit excited and wrathtful accents of the 
lady of the house are predominant. Bagshawe 
walks to and fro on the hearth-rug, and takes 
snuff with both hands, runs halfway downstairs, 
and returns as rapidly to pull the bell. That 
being impracticable, he throws himself back in his 
chair and drums with all his might with his heels 
upon the floor. Gradually the uproar below sub- 
sides and dies away in a banging of doors. Then 
Mrs. Bagshawe, restored to her usual composure, 
rejoins her husband, pushing before her into the 
room a child of ten years ofage, and followed by a 
bald-pated man of meek aspect, and characterised 
by that peculiar kind of gentility which takes its 
stand behind a counter. 

“Good Lord, Mrs. Bagshawe, what is it all 
about; are we any of us murdered? I thought 
the house was coming down.” 

“The house may as well come down, my dear, 
for what J can see, as stand wide open for plun- 
derers. Hask Nancy for the particklers ; it seems 
she alone knows hanything about it.’ 

Bagshawe turned to Nancy. The child gave 
her narrative with perfect simplicity, and the fol- 
lowing unwelcome facts came to light. 

As soon as Mr. Bagshawe had personally re- 
sponded to his wife’s summons to tea—the whole 
of the shopmen, to the number of a dozen or 
more, taking advantage of the absence of custom- 
ers, had rushed down to the housekeeper’s room 
to enjoy their own. With the exception of 
Nancy, Ww hom Mr. Dednail, the bald-pated 
“walker” and foreman had set upon a shop-chair 
to keep watch, not a sofil remained, save the 
porter, who, occupied i in lighting the shop for the 
evening, occasionally brought in the lamps. 
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During his absence, and while the windows were 
yet dark, three men entered the shop, and load- 
ing each other’s shoulders deliberately with as 
many pieces of Irish linen and bundles of foreign 
fur as they could conveniently carry, marched off. 
The thing was done in such an off-hand, business- 
like way, that the inexperienced child did not at 
first suspect any wrong; and it was not till the 
porter returned that she thought of communica- 
ting the fact to anyone. He it was who, upon first 
understanding the case, had alarmed the house. 
Dednail had despatched messengers to the town- 
hall with information of the robbery, and search 
was now making for the thieves; and, and—that 
was all, 

‘‘A devilish pretty business, upon my soul! 
Here I keep a score of infernal banditti, that L 
have to feed and pay; and not content w ith rob- 
bing me themselves, they must let in a gang of 
ruftians from the séreet to help them. D—n 
them! they think of nothing but filling and stuf- 
fing at my expense. And you, you beggarly little 
brat, you could sit still and see me robbed! W hy 
the devil couldn’t you bawl out and raise the 
house? but hang you, you’re all alike.” 

Mrs. Bagshawe joined her spouse in throwing 
the blame upon Nancy ; who, she observed, was 
fit for nothing out of the kitchen; and peremp- 
torily ordered her to withdraw. 

‘*Come here,”’ said Bagshawe to the child, and 
he smoothed the straight black hair over her pale 
face ; “you don’t like to see me robbed, do you?” 

‘No, sir,”’ said Nancy, ‘‘ you do not think so. 
[ thought the men were fetching goods packed 
ready for them.” ' 

‘“‘Ha! by God! you may be right; I never 
thought of that; confound the villains. There, 
go dow n, my de ir, and mind your book. Mr. 
Dednail, let me have a list of the stolen goods. 
[f the officers come, you will answer any ques- 
tions, and let me know if the thieves are caught. 
Evit Dednail.) Betsy, my love, this is dreadful 
for the nerves. Make me a little brandy-and- 
water, and if Dr. Silverstone calls show him up.” 

The full-blown Betsy returns to the shop, now 
as brilliant as the light of a score of argand lamps 
can make it, caring very little for the robbery ; 
being impressed with a notion, perhaps the true 
one, that if they lost a few ten-pound notes by 
theft, they might gain as much by the notoriety 
it w ould occ asion ; and leaving her husband to re- 
cover his composure under the joint influence of 
his snuff box, brandy-and-water, and the columns 
of the Bath Herald. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
““Wuen Massena retired before the impetuous ad- 
vance of Lord Wellington, and left behind the 
boasted lines of ‘Torres Vedras, you may remem- 
ber that he selected the position of Santarem as 
one admirably adapted to keep in check the 
advance of your troops through the Portuguese 
frontier. While his division occupied ‘their 
trenches on the hill above the Tagus, I was one 
day dispatched on duty to the officer commanding 
the Cuirassier Brigude at Torres Novas, a town 
five leagues from Santarem, situated in the middle 
of a beautiful plain. It is surrounded by walls, 
and is overlooked by the castle with the nine 
towers, from which it takes its name. 

“‘T rode without an orderly, or other followers, 
for the whole country was covered with our 
truops, and [ had no dread of molestation, though 
desired by Marshal Massena to take with me a 
section of dragoons, as part of the country through 
which I had to pass was rendered very unsafe by 
the residence and outrages of a certain Don Julian 
d’Aviero, a half-mad student of Alcola, who had 
gathered a band of deserter guerillas, and become 
a captain of robbers in the woods of Santarem. 
There his name had’ become terrible through all 
the Spanish and Portuguese Estramaduras, Alentejo 
and Beira. IJis midnight expeditions and attacks 
upon the detached houses and solitary guintas of 
friend and foe were characterised by singular and 
wanton cruelty; and in a state of warfare, where 
the country was possessed by two hostile armies, 
the pretexts of treason and espionage were never 
wanting. 

‘A wild yell informed the inmates that their 
dwelling was surrounded by the banditti of Don 
Julian; the doors were dashed in; the men, half- 
starting from their beds, were hewn to pieces; 
their wives and daughters were dragged away to 
suffer worse than death ; the houses were pillaged, 
and then reduced to ashes. And many of these 
atrocities were doubtless attributed by us to you, 
and by you to us. Captives were carried off daily, 
but they were generally ransomed; if not, a shot 
from a carbine, or a stab from a poniard, and all 
was over! 

“T thought of all these things as I pursued my 
solitary way by the foot of the mountains that 
skirt the plain of Torres Novas; but it was with 
less of alarm than pleasure. ‘To me there seemed 
something charming in the lonely and knight- 
errant-like fashion in which I had ridden forth 
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| bright, the rays of the western sun were poured 
| from a clear and cloudless sky, scorching with 
‘their warmth the waving corn and the myriads 
of wild flowers that covered the beautiful plain 
of Torres Novas. 

‘T was still far from the lines of Massena; the 
country seemed desolate and depopulated. I had 
no guide, and became apprehensive of losing my 
way, and wandering towards the British outposts. 
Once or twice I questioned a passing peasant, but 
_was provoked by their sullenness and ignorance of 
| their own locality. 
| Senor,’ said I to a paesano, whom I met 
‘driving two mules harnessed in a rude cart 
which was simply composed of the rough stem of 
a tree, from which two branches in the form of 
a fork rested, one on each wheel, and formed the 
axle —‘Senor, how many leagues is it from this 
place to Santarem ?’ 

‘“<Three, Senor Caballero,’ replied the man, 
holding up three fingers. 

‘«¢ Bueno! are they long or short?’ 

‘¢ «Short, senor.’ 

“There is, I know not why, a difference in the 
length of the Spanish leagues, as many a time 
and oft we found on the long line of march. 
After riding four or five miles further, and, being 
still uncertain, on mecting another peasant driving 
a borrico (an ass) laden with kid-skins of the 
mountain wine, I inquired of him the distance 
from Santarem on the Tagus. 

‘** Five dong leagues, senor,’ he replied, dis- 
playing four fingers and a thumb. 

“** Diable!’ I muttered, and spurred on, for the 
sun had now sunk behind the blue waving line of 
the western Sierra. 

‘* Near a roadside fountain I passed the bodies 
of three or four French soldiers, who had been 
wounded in a recent encounter with the outlaws 
of Julian Avicro, and had crawled there to quench 
their thirst and die. They had been completely 
stripped by the Spaniards, and their gory but 
honourable scars were blackening in the heat of 
the sultry day. 

“On the velvet turf that bordered the road I 
softly drew up my horse, on observing behind the 
pedestal of the fountain a villainous son of Israel 
practising dental surgery, by robbing the jaws of 
the dead; for the soldiers being ge nerally young 
men, their teeth brought a good price in the 
dentist shops of Paris and Madrid. I had fre- 
quently heard of this revolting practice, but never 











thus, in a strange country, among dangerous ways, 
and an unscrupulous people, with neither friend 
nor ally save my sabre and horse. 

“The sun was verging towards the darkening 
mountains of Alentejo; but the atmosphere was 


till that moment had ocular proof that such 
existed. 

“The operator was a man about forty, lean and 
hollow-visaged, with the brow of a villain, the 
eyes of a snake, the nose of an eagle, and beard 





still exceedingly close and sultry, for, hot and 


like a cossacque; he was enycloped in a loose 
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blue gown, and his head was surmounted by a 
steep'e-crowned sombrero, that had long lost 
every trace of its original colour. Near him lay 
a square mahogany box, like a pedlar’s wallet, in 
which he carried his instruments and stock of 
dental wares. 

‘He was so busy with the relaxed jaws of 
a young soldier that he did not perceive my 
approach. 

‘You know how jealous we soldiers are of the 
treatment given to the remains of our dead com- 
rades. Maladetto! my blood boiled. Dashing 
spurs into my horse, I plunged him right upon 


the dog of an Israelite; a kick from a hoof laid | 


bare his skull, and stretched him prostrate on the 
earth. 
of his wallet, which bristled with poniards and 
yistols, from which I concluded him to be a rob- 
ber of the living as well as of the dead; and I soon 
discovered my conclusious to be just. 

“This rencontre occurred near a great olive 
wood, which was known to be the haunt of 
Aviero; and I rode as fast as possible to leave it 
behind before nightfall ; but I had not gone half- 


a-mile from the fountain, when a sharp rifle shot | 


whistled from a grove of olives on my right. My 
horse gave a snort of agony, and fell heavily for- 
wird stone dead. A builet had pierced his brain. 


I disengaged myself from the stirrups, and drew | 


my sabre, but ere I could strike one blow in my 
defence, a hundred hands were upon me, and I 
Was a prisoner, in the power of a band of savage 
frontier guerillas —half soldiers, half robbers, 
aud wholly demons. Diable! my life hung by 
a hair. 

“Some wore broad hats, embroidered jackets, 


and yellow scarfs, with plush breeches; others | 
had little other garment than their olive skins, | 


and wore their flowing hair of the deepest black, 
gathered in netted cauls; but all were armed with 


rifles, daggers, and pistols, or with all manner of 


military weapons gathered from the fields of those 
battles which were every day fought in their 
vicinity. 


‘Oh, Monsieur! what a moment of misery was | 


that when I found myself so completely at the 
mercy of those ruftian Spaniards, whom I equally 
despised and abhorred. 

“Many a knife was drawn and many a blow 
struck at me; but in their very fury and anxiety 
to destroy me these wretches retarded, impeded, 
and wounded each other. 

“*Down with him! down with the French- 
man! Death to the Buonapartist ! Carajo, carajo!’ 
was the cry on every side. 

“*Caramba!’ cried one in a voice of thunder, 
‘T will blow out the brains of the first that injures 
him. Frenchman and dog as he is, our laws must 
be respected. Away with him to the mountains, 
for Don Julian d’Aviero must decide his fate.’ 

‘““Aviero! my heart sunk; I was then quite in 
the power of the devil. 

Amid a storm of growling and swearing, and 
even fisticuffs, I was conducted through the wood, 
Which was almost pathless and covered the face 
of the Sierra by which we ascended, to an old and 


As he fell backwards I obtained a glimpse | 


ruined villa, belonging to the Duke of Aviero. It 
stood on the edge of a precipice that overhung 
the Tagus, and there Don Julian had for the 
present established his head-quarters. A recent 
attempt had been made, by a detachment of ours, 
under Jacques Chataigneur, to dislodge him ; these 
had been repulsed with great slaughter; and on 
approaching the villa, I could discern vivid traces 
of the conflict — traces which its amiable and 
philosophical inmates cared not to trouble them- 
selves as yet in removing. 
‘‘This noble residence of Don Julian’s ancestors, 
with its marble vestibule and stately portico, its 
frescoed chambers and arcades of columns, round 
'which the vine and the rose were claumbering, had 
been no way improved by his occupation thereof. 
A balustraded terrace encircled it, and within 
‘and around it the dead French and guerillas were 
lying across each other in scores — many of them 
yet grasping their adversaries, just as they had 
fallen, without their hold relaxing, or the fierce 
expression which distorted their features at the 
hour of death passing away. 

‘‘Many of these men were my comrades, grena- 
diers of the 23rd, whom I could recognise, not- 
withstanding the alteration of their features. 

‘In the assault and defence, the doors and 
windows of this beautiful villa had all been blown 
to pieces; the walls were studded with bullets 
and spattered with blood, which appeared to have 
run like a rivulet down the staircase, to mingle 
with the waters of a shattered jet d’eau in the 
vestibule. At the head of the stair a barricade 
had been formed by a sideboard, a piano, and other 
turniture, wedged with bolsters and pillows, and 
hooks; and this point of assault had been fought 
for, like any breach in the glacis of Badajoz. 
Everywhere the bills and axes of the pioneers had 
_been at work; but Chataigneur had been repulsed, 
and Don Julian remained impregnable and tri- 
umphant. 

‘‘In a noble apartment, the windows of which 
overlooked the ‘Tagus and the vast plain that 
spread in its beauty towards the castle and city 
'of Torres Novas, the ramparts of which were 





tipped with the last gleam of the set sun, 
Don Julian, with several of his desperadoes, sat 
over their cups of country wine, muffled in their 
mantles, and enjoying paper cigars, while their 
feet rested on a great copper brassero of charcoal 
that stood in the centre of the marble floor. 

| ‘Don Julian, a remarkably handsome young 
man, but with a bold, reckless, and ferocious cast 
of features, received me with a low bow, which I 
couid perceive to be partly ironical. His jacket 
of green velvet was richly brocaded and fustened 
with silver clasps; his breast was displayed by 
-an open shirt, and had a crucifix engraved on it 
by gunpowder. He wore yellow breeches girt by 
/a sash, red stockings and abarcas; but had no 
weapons but his sabre. 

| ‘ When he addressed me, I expected to hear 
but my death warrant; judge how agreeably I 
was surprised by his saying, 

‘* «Senor, though you are a Frenchman, and I 

| might this moment put you to death as an invader 
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of Spain, and as a revenge in some sort for the | 


recent attempt made by yonr ruthless marshal on 
my residence here, I know you to be the officer 
who spared the mansion of old Don Juan Lerma, 
when empowered by your orders to destroy it. 
Don Juan is the only man for whom a lingering 
feeling of humanity has left in my breast an atom 
of regard, for he loved the old cavalier, my father, 

well. Being anxious to requite to you the kind- 
ness so lately done to him, and to prove whether 
his gratitude surpasses that of a robber, I request 


that you will write to him from this, my Villa of 


Avicro, and beg the ransom of one hundred dollars 
to free you from my troop, as I question very 
much if the state of Massena’s commissariat will 
enable you to have so much loose cash about 


you.’ 
‘‘¢You are right, senor; a hundred dollars! 
Diable! I never had so much money at any time. 


But what if the cavalier Lerma refuses ? 

“© * You must die.’ 

“*Morbleu Y said I, shrugging my shoulders. 

“ «Such is the law of capture to which we 
have bound ourselves, by such oaths as men seldom 
hear. You will be accommodated = ith writing 
materials; address a letter to the 
Juan Lerm: i, aud one of my people will convey it | 
immediately to the city of Santarem.’ 

“Upon this, I wrote a hurried but anxious 
note to the old hidalgo, aneae him to consider 
the kindness I had done him, the danger by 
which I was menaced, and pledging my honour 
to repay the hundred duros out of my first prize 
money. This system of kidnapping and extortion 
had become so common that, being doubtful of the 
answer, I saw the messenger depart with an 
anxiety which [ laboured in vain to conceal by 
folding my arms and planting my fect on the 


Julian, who always assumed the blustering ruffian 


to his own people, grasped a pistol. 

‘The lieutenant quitted his presence; but 
almost immediately returned, dragging in a stout 
peasant about three or four and twenty years of 
age. He had all the lofty air, the well-knit and 
erect figure of those peasantry y on frontiers where 
the Portuguese are improy ed by intermarriage 
with the Spaniards. Ile wore a brown vest with 
loose sleeves, and breeches of bright yellow cotton, 
tied about the middle by a red silk scarf. His 
long raven hair was gathered i in a wide silk netting, 
and hung in a heavy mass upon his neck. His 
sn inds were tightly pinioned by a cord, but he 

eazed about him with an air of reckless defiance, 
w hich, however, failed to intimidate -the thieves 


or to encourage his sister, a pretty-looking girl of 


sixteen or thereabout, who ciung to his arm in 
the utmost terror. 

‘Her coal-black hair was plaited somewhat 
after the fashion of the Basque women, in two 
gigantic braids, and reached below the flounces of 
her yellow skirt, which was short enough to ex- 
pose, halfway up to the knee, her very handsome 


legs, eneased in bright scarlet ee which 


Cavalier Don | | 


{ 
| 





brassero, by smoking a cigar, sipping the Lisbon | 


vino, and j joming in ‘the half frivolous and wholly 
ruffian chit-chat of Don Julian and his squalid 
myrmidons. 


‘‘In the midst of this I was a little startled 


were claborately covered with white braiding. 
Her little feet and ancles were equipped w ith open 
cut abarcas, interlaced with thongs of morocco 
leather, like the hose of your Highland soldiers. 
Her tecth and lips were a miracle, and her terror 
made her dark eyes glitter like diamonds. Ah! 
merci, monsieur, she was excessively captivating, 
that little paesana. 

“Though such a little beauty is not uncommon 
in Spain, the robbers of Don Julian gazed upon 
her with gloating cyes of evil admiration and 
longing; many of them licked their huge blubber 
lips with grim and grotesque glee, as if anticipating 
kisses ; Ww rhile the poor sinking girl shrunk from 
their bold and villanous gaze, as she would have 
done from the eyes of so many serpents or 


| tiends. 


‘“«¢ Teresa, hold up your head, my dear girl; do 


to find my acquaintance, the Jew dentist, enter, | not droop before these base ladrones, stained as 
with his box under his arm, a bloody cloth en- | they are with a thousand att ‘0c ities. Dias! should 
circling his head and half concealing his basilisk | 


eyes, 
anion: and I discovered to my consternation 
that this worthy, in virtue of being a greater 
fiend than his fellows, was no other than the 
lieutenant of Julian d’Aviero. But, withceut 


seeming to observe me, he advanced to the side of 


the latter, and whispered a few words in his ear. 

‘** Ha,’ said Don Julian, ‘is it so? then our 
hellish compact must be observed. I am sorry 
for the little pacsana, but there is no remedy. 
Hold, there, cammarados! bring in the prisoners 
of Santarem—the potter Perez and the girl who 
was captured ~with him last mght by our worthy 
Teniente Isacco Zendono.’ 

“<¢The girl is his sister,’ growled the Jew 
robber, in husky Spanish, as he threw off his blue 
gown and revealed his gaudy Spanish dress, and 
sash bristling with pistols and knives, ‘and a 


fair sample of mother Eve's tlesh she is—Carajo !’ 
“ «Curses blast you! bring them in, or’—and 


which bent on me a deasoniac al scowl of 


| 


| 


innocence quail before guilt?’ said the young pea- 
sant with a fearlessness that at once gained him 
my sympathy and admiration; and for a time I 
forgot my own troubles in those of the strangers. 
‘Be bold of heart, my sweet sister! We are pos- 
sessed of that which ean touch even the hearts of 
these bad men, and unlock the doors of their 
prison-house.’ 

‘“*¢ You ure mistaken in this idea, Senor Perez el 
Cantarero,’ said Don Julian, with a quiet sneer, 
while his band crowded round with lowering brows 
and gloating eyes. ‘Quite mistaken, allow me 
to intorm you. Your honest uncle, the abagado 

‘O most honest lawyer of Santarem!) has re fused 
to ransom you. Our messe nger, the very reverend 
rabbi, Isaeeo Zendono, has come back just now 
empty-handed.’ 

‘*The girl shrieked and hid her face in the 
bosom of her brother, who gazed around him with 


a look of rage, astonishment, and stupefaction. 


“‘ Isacco, the Jew, burst into an incontrollable 


her 
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fit of laughter, in which Don Julian and his com-| but I am content, so that you release my sister, 
rades joined. and swear upon the crue ifix that she shall receive 

«*Qut upon ye, villains,’ exclaimed Perez the no harm.’ 
otter, shaking his clenched hand at them. ‘At this demand there was another horrid 

«©¢Q Perez, por amor de mi,’ urged his sister, in laugh; and the Jew, turning up his eyes, swore 
a breathless voice. something in Hebrew at a request so unreason- 

««éTeresa, my poor Teresa’ muttered the brother able. 
through his hard set teeth, ‘I had doubts, ‘** Keep your mind quite at case, Perez, amigo 
dreadful doubts; but I expected not this. An- mio,’ said Julian d’Aviero, whose potations were 
swer, Senor Don Julian d’Aviero, does this black now affecting his brain, and imparting to his 
black-hearted slave of Mammon, this villain of an manner a strange mixture of ferocity and jocose 
abagado forget that he retains in his repositories cruelty—‘do not be alarmed; your sister shall 
the inherit ince le tt us by old Gil Perez, the al- | not die. Mal: detto ! dost think we have no taste 
ealde of Santarem ?’ or discrimination ?’ 

“¢In truth, most blustering senor, most valiant ‘+The Holy Virgin thank you! said the pot- 
cavalier of crocks and cans, your father’s honest ter, with an odd mixture of fervour and ferocity ; 
brother has not forgotten that important fact,’ ‘my dearest Teresa will ——’ 
replied Julian d’Aviero, in his cool, dry way. “Fall to the lot of the fortunate rascal to 

‘The abagado will act true to his trade, by de- whom the happy dice assigns her,’ said the Jew 
ceiving those who trust him. Tiis trade! "M: ay licutenant of the gang, pushing forward and 
the great Devil confound it! for it has stripped jostling me, with such insolence tht I had some 
me of as fair an heritage as ever came from a difficulty in keeping my hands from his throat.’ 

miserly sire to a spendthrift son. Well, Senor, ¢ Hi: ark you, Master Potte r,’ he continued, 1 

Perez, in short, to possess himself of your two his husky Spanish, which I cannot imitate. ‘ We 
thousand dollars, and practise a little profitable cast lots tor the women we capture, if they be 
conveyancing, your relative the lawyer has stoutly young and handsome. The men we poniard, if 
declined to ransom you, saith our messenger, they cannot ransom their heads and hides, and 
swearing by the bones of St. James, he would not then we bury them honourably in the chasm of 
yield the hundredth part of a pezzo to save you the Tagus. The bones of some stout fellows are 
from the jaws of hell.’ | bleaching there, so you will find yourself in good 

“<Be it so,’ muttered Perez, between his | company, I promise you. I owe you a grudge 
clenched teeth; ‘in the world that is to come, he | for the stroke your cajado dealt on my pate yes- 
will meet with his reward.’ terday, and so claim the first blow to-di ly. Arro- 

““« Were it but to provoke the abagado, I would , jarse, camarados ! fall on! 


willingly set you free, Senor Potter ; ; but the laws! ‘He unsheathed his poniard and grasped the 
of this tree community say nay.’ potter by the collar of his buckram doublet; but 
«But my sister F the desce nding blow was arrested by the uplifted 





“Has found no more favour than yourself, (arms of Teresa, who hung upon the ‘villanous dog 
Santos! You are a strange fellow, Senor Perez. of Isracl with the determination, if not with the 
Who the devil ever expects to find un apostle in | strength, of a tigress, and poured forth a succes- 
the earcase of an abagado? sion of cries and threats, which astonished even 

“* Madre de Dios! my poor Teresa!’ said the the intended assassin; then, sinking upon her 
young man, folding his sister to his breast; while knees, the winning girl pressed the murderer's 
she re sponded by an agony of: griet and terror, hidcous paw to her beautiful lips, beseeching him, 
such as I had never before witnessed. in those accents to which a woman in deadly 

‘“‘On her knees she bent before Julian d’Aviero, | terror ean alone give utterance, to spare her 
imploring him to spare her only brother, and to brother, her Perez, her dear and only brother, 

slay her, if he pleased; but her piteous eries and and she would become the servant, the slave, of 
supplications, rendered yet more plaintive by the the robber for her whole life. 
bs autiful language of Spain, were drowned bythe; “Oh, spare my brother—spare him! O Senor 

brutal jests, ‘and whoops, and yells of the Portu- Judio; O Senor Don Julian, Caballeros—gracias 
guese robbers. —bandidas—por Nuestra Senora Santissima ! 

“When the hubbub subsided, ‘Senor Canta-| ‘‘‘My slave? Demonias! chuckled the ruffian 
rero,’ said Don Julian, in his wonted eold and Jew; ‘that you may be at all events, or I may 
sarcastic manner, ‘I have said that your ransoms_ make short work with you, and so disappoint 


are refused.’ ‘some honest fellow here. Off, off with you!’ and 
‘*And what then, Senor Ladrone? asked the he shook her from him with so much violence, 
= sano ste roly. that on sinking to the floor the blood gushed from 


‘You must die—that is all,’ replied the eap- her mouth and nostrils. 
tain, quietly knocking the ashes from his fragrant, ‘The Jew again raised his dagger, but Perez, 


euba. ‘filled with fury at the treatment of his sister, 
*** Die !? | snapped, as if it had been a straw, the cord that 
**Si, morir, Micer Perez el Cantarero,’ said he, bound him, and, grappling with the athletic 
with an ironical bow. ‘ruffian, dashed him on the floor, where he placed 


‘'Tis hard to die thus, and unrevenged,’ said a foot upon his breast, and trod him down as one 
the peasant, looking round as if for a weapon; would do a serpent. The blood of the potter was 
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up; grasping another by the sash, he hurled him 
back with such force that the bandit was instantly 
slain; for, on staggering, his head came so vio- 
lently in contact with an angle of the wa!l, that 
in a moment his brains were dashed out, and he 
presented a dreadful spectacle as he lay, breath- 
less and quivering, with his battered skull empty, 
as if struck by a grapeshot, and his blood and 
brains forming an oozy pool beside him. 


‘Even the banditti seemed struck with horror | 


for a moment, and a stillness ensued. They 
glared at their dead comrade and at each other, 
heedless of the groans and struggles of the half- 
stifled Zendono. The voice of the girl was again 


heard supplicating, for I had raised her up; ‘and | 


she implored me to save her brother, for he had 
done no wrong, but shed blood only in his own 
defence, and now remained motionless and terrified 
at his own temerity. 
death had 


which, as I have said, their comrade’s 


cast around them ; ; and simultaneously they rushed | 


with their knives upon the poor potter, and, 


pierced at once by innumerable and reiterated | 


wounds, he sank lifeless among their feet; and 
long after the last vital spark had fled, they gon- 
tinued to stab, and slash, and otherwise mutilate 
the corpse until its bloody garments hung about 
it in tatters. 

“¢Tonnere! thought I, ‘it my friend the 
hidalgo has neither the cash nor the inclination to 
ransom me, I will be in a bad way.’ 

“By order of Don Julian, w ho had watched 
this scene of butchery with folde d arms and an 
immoveable aspect, the body was tossed over the 
window, from whence [ heard it 
from rock to rock before it reached the deep, dark 
water of a tributary of the Tagus, that struggled 
throughachasm inthe cliffs, twohundred fee t below. 

“While the half drunke ‘n banditti cursed and 


yelled like fiends, they cast the dead body of their , 
after that of the unfortunate potter, then | 
wiped and sheathed their poniards ; and all traces | 


comrade 


of the horrible occurrence disappeared, save the 
red blood gouts upon the floor, which these Euro- 
pean Thugs never thought of cleansing; but 


trampled to and fro among that frightful puddle | 
as heedlessly as if it had been so much spring’ 


water spilt by accident. 

“Teresa had swooned, and hung on my arm in 
a happy state of insensibility. 

‘“‘Tsaceo Zendono, who had suffered severely in 
the melée, during his prostrate position on the 
floor, now scrambled up, his heart burning with 


fury, and his body smarting with pain. He was 
plastered with the gore of the slain men; and its 


dripping from his “sable beard and matted hair. 


no way improved his personal appearance, or in- 
creased the benevolence of his features. 

‘Growling at the weight of his comrades’ heels, 
he demanded in a stentorian voice that lots should 
be cast for possession of the Senora Teresa; a vro- 
position at once acceded to. 

“Dice were produced, and the beetle-browed | 
banditti crowded round a table, where they rattled 
and threw the dice in succession. 
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y. The faint and halt-articulate , 
voice of Teresa recalled the band from the spell | 


falling heavily | 


| “The Jew uttered a yell. 

‘* He had won! 

‘‘ Diable! how like a victorious fiend he seemed, 
as with a shout of villanous joy, he snatched the 
poor insensible victim from my arms, and with 
his poniard menacing any man who dared to 
tollow, bore her off, bent double over his left arm, 
as easily as he would have done a folded mantle. 

‘* Poor Teresa! she was so slight and young. 

‘« Monsieur, I am not quite such a bad or wild fel- 
low as. perhaps, you may think me; and I do assure 
you that I _ ‘felt my impetuous blood tingling 
in every vein. I sprang atter the dog Zendono, 
but was eaheulioal by the powerful and perhaps 
triendly arm of Don Julian d’Aviero. 

‘**Senor!’ he exclaimed, in a whisper, ‘are 
you mad? Remember your life is at stake, and 
ponder well on the helplessness of your condition 
umong us.’ 

‘The truth of this came bitterly home to my 
heart; I gave the speaker a fierce and reproachful 
glance , and folded my arms in silence. 

‘My heart bled for the unhappy girl. 


“Frequently in that long and dreary night, 
when the mountain blast howled drearily among 
the shattered villa of Aviero, and moaned in the 
gorge through which the Tagus wound, I heard 
the cries and lamentations of the miserable girl, 
and the oaths and revelry of those to whom she 
was now abandoned. 

_ ‘Ere daybreak, her cries had ceased. Mille 
Baionettes ! they nearly drove me mad. 

‘What became of her I know not, as I never 
saw her aguin. 

“‘ Next day, an old Padre of Santarem came with 
a message trom the hidalgo Don Juan Lermo, 
whose mansion I had spared. The priest had vo- 
lunteered on this errand of mercy, as no other man 


in Santarem would veuture within the reach of 


the terrible Aviero, to whom he paid two hundred 
pillared dollars, and I was conducted to within a 
tew tolses of the advanced sentinels of our out 
piquets, by Don Julian in person, and we bade 
each other adieu with a very good grace, but 
without either tears or regret on my side, as may 
be very well assumed ; and so ended my mal-ad- 
venture in the wood ot Santarem.”’ 





The Captain St. Florian concluded his story. 

_  “ Parbleu!’ said he, “‘how dry my throat is 
with speaking so long, and I dare say I have tired 
you to death. But let us have one more bottle 

of Janctte’s hampuigne, and then we shall decamp 
soberly to look for more adventures. But I must 
be cautious, being for guard at the Chateau to- 
morrow. You cannot mean to return to Lagny 
to-night ?”’ 

“y must; and 
Captain St. "Florian ; 
cidedly sleepy.” 
“Ah! r girl, yes.” 


‘tis high time we were off, 
besides, I see Janette is de- 


‘“* My horse is at an hotel ina 
the Champs Elysé.s.” 
“Out! a devil of a way from this. 
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church clock striking five. Nombril de Belzebub, 
‘tis morning !” 

We hurriedly rose to depart. Janette had 
fallen fast asleep in the bar, and St. Florian kissed 


her brow as he passed and deposited the reckoning | 


in her lap. The Portiere of the cabaret let us 
out, and we sallied through the street to find my 
hotel. 

At the Chateau, as the Parisians name the pa- 
lace, I bade adieu to the Captain, and getting forth 
mv horse, rode off. 


‘The trumpets of the Austrian cavalry and the | 


English drums were ringing on the early morning 
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wind, as the reveillé roused the soldiers of the 
allied host in their several camps and cantonments. 
The patrols of the gens d'armes were retiring 
to their quarters; the sun was coming up in his 
glory, and ruddily in his morning light, amid the 
‘morning smoke of Paris, shone the huge facade of 
Notre Dame, and the burnished dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides. 
| Paris, with its tented parks and guarded bar- 
riers, was left behind; and I dashed at full gal- 
lop along the dusty road that under the shadow 
of many a vine trellis, and many an apple bower, 
led to my cantonments at Lagny on the Marne. 








SOCIETY 
THE LATE 


AND MANNERS 
GRAND VIZIER RESCHID MEHEMET PACHA, AND THE EX-SERASKIER 


OF TURKEY. 


RIZA PACHA. 


Ix Christendom it is rare that an obscure boy 
attains that power in manhood which enables 
him to direct the good or bad policy of states. 
Splendid exceptions there are; but the Gregorys, 
Wolseys, Cromwells, Ganganellis, Cannings, De 
Borgos, and Napoleons are few in number. It is 
true that Washingtons and Franklins, Jeffersons 
and Adamses, Jacksons and Calhouns have arisen; 
and other great men of humble birth will arise in 
the far West; for the American soil is far more 
genial to their growth than the ground of old 
Europe. That they will arise and grow strong 
in the latter, the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has given demonstrative evidence; and long 
before the other half passes away, the pointed 
reply made by Grammont on the arrival of a 
stupid foreign ambassador to Louis XIV., who 
had, in the war of the succession, allowed the in- 
capable relatives of the ministers to be employed 
as generals and officers, who committed daily 
blunders, will no longer be applicable to Europe. 
Louis having expressed his astonishment at the 
duilness of the ambassador, Grammont remarked, 
“Vous verrez, sire, que se sera le parent de quel. 
que ministre’? —‘* You sce, sire, he is the rela- 
tive of some minister.” 

_ Let us see how they manage those things in 
Turkey. Read Ottoman history, and you will 
be fumiliarised with a despotism which has usually 
ho other moderator than the bow-string. Yet we 


1Y — nd - ° . ° | 
find in its annals sublime examples of magnani- | 


mity and generosity, and recent events have 
proved that these virtues are by no means extinct. 
_In Turkey the term slave has a very different 
‘iguilication to that which the word expresses in 
English. It is true they are bought or taken 
prisoners; and not being Islamites, when pur- 
chased or captured, they are considered infidels, 
and therefore unworthy of respect or confidence. 
But when they once enter a Turkish family, or 
the service of the Sultan, it is rarely that they do 
hot after some months adopt the faith of Moham- 
VOL. XXI.—NO,. CCXLI. 


med. When circumcised and numbered with 
the @uithful, there is no barrier to exclude them 
from the highest posts in the state. They may 
become Pachas, that is, general or governor of 
the first rank, or Grand Vizir, who is the Prime 
Minister of the empire. Countless numbers of 
‘slaves and renegades have attained both ranks. 
Some have risen with honour and usefulness. 
The celebrated Reschid Mechemet Pacha was born 
about the year 1800, at Kutayha in Asia Minor ; 
his family were Georgians, and his father was a 
Christian pastor. When little more than a child 
he was purchased as the slave of an old Seraskier 
—the notorious Koshrew Pacha—and was brought 
‘up in the Islamic faith. The slave so introduced 
‘mingles, eats, and drinks with, and often marries 
one of his master’s family. 

Young Reschid, on becoming an inmate of the 
family ot Koshrew, made himself remarkably use- 
|ful; and being faithfully attentive to his devotions 
-as a Mussulman, he gained the full confidence of 
‘the old Pacha, who treated him as ason, and who 
was himself formerly a Georgian Christian slave. 

The late Sultan used to call him father, and two 

of Koshrew’s other slaves, Halil and Said, the 
‘companions of Reschid, have not only risen to the 
rank of pachas, but they have each reccived one of 
Sultan Mahmoud’s daughters in marriage, and 
‘they are now the brothers-in-law of Medjid the 
reigning Sultan. 

With r-spect to the highest Turkish families, 
they have little other than Christian blood in their 
veins. Their mothers for centurics have been 

the daughters of Christian parents, purchased in 
Circassia and Georgia, or captured elsewhere. 
The mother of the late Sultan is believed, at Con- 
-stantinople, to have been a beautiful French girl, 
who, with her parents, were captured in the Medi- 
‘terranean, and bought for the harem of the late 
Sultan's father. 

Reschid was remarkably handsome, and he early 
‘displayed superior abilities and an ambitious 
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spirit, which soon distinguished him. 
appointed, in 1820, to the post of Velr, or com- 
mandant of Bolu, and was created a pacha. He 


served under Ismail Pacha at the siege of Yanina. 
He was then promoted to the pac halie of Kutayha, | 


Ali of Yanina, to death by command of the Sultan, 
who soon after ordered that the whole race of the 
terrible Ali should be extirpated. Two youths, the 
sons of Veli, were, however, received and saved 
in the harem of Reschid. He then defeated and 
nearly annihilated the rebellious army of the Pacha 
of Duma. In 1825 and 1826, the command in 
chief of the army in Greece was entrusted to 
Reschid Mechemet, as Seraskier Pacha; while he 
still retained the Kutayha pachalic. ° Missolonghi 
and Athens surrendered to him; and it is due to 
his merciful interference that the Greeks, who 
retreated to the Pireus, in order to escape on 


board their vessels, were not massacred by the, 
He was authorized to appoint the Pachas of 


ferocious C haldoupa. Observing their intentions, 
Reschid galloped up to them and shot their leader 


with a pistol through the head, and levelled the | 
This act of. 
‘successful in all the actiions which followed, and 


next of their chiets with a sabre. 
magnanimity was rewarded, two years afterwards, 
on the same ground, by one of the most disgrateful 
and treacherous deeds on record. Three hundred 
Turks, who marched out of the Convent of the 
Pireeus, surrendered it on receiving a safe conduct 
for their retreat. Instead of this most sacred of 
military engagements being observed, they were 


all massacred by the Greeks; an act which formed | 
an ominous prelude to the continued bad faith of | 
power 


that mendacious nation. 

On —! to Constantineple, Koshrew, who 
had become 
to his household, consisting of a retinue of richly 


dressed young Mamelukes, most of whom he had 


purchased. “He addressed Reschid by saying, 
“Here I present you to your brothers,” and 
turning to the youths he said, “ Behold a pacha 
covered with honours,’ seemingly in pride for 
having reared him. wy bought him for thirty- 
five piastres. See what has been accomplished by 
merit. He is now near me and in the confidence 
of the Sultan, yet he went forth out of your 
ranks.” These words were taken as offensive. 
Reschid dropped his pipe and remained silent. 
He retired in an irritated spirit and murmured as 
he went out, ‘‘ Am I minced flesh to be thus held 
up for sale?’ Koshrew having become Seraskier- 
in-chief and the administrator of the new mili- 


tary organization, the hatred of Reschid against 
his former master became irreconcilable, while, 
at the same time, he obeyed with alacrity the 


Sultan’s commands. 

Aiter the disgraceful battle of Navarino, we 
mean disgraceful to Russia, England, 
Reschid Mehemet Pacha was promoted to the rank 
of Supreme Governor of Southern Turkey, or Rou- 
meli-Valessi. But he was frustrated in his at- 


tempts to compel the Albanians to occupy Greece, 
by the hostilities of England, France, and Russia ; 

the policy of the latter tow ards ( ireece bet ing very 
different in its object, though apparently in aceord- 
ance with the policy of England and France. 


AND MANNERS OF 


He was! 


| | boat, 


| disgr ace are synonymous in Turkish policy. 
his birthplace, where he put Veli Pacha, the son of | his | brav ery and former victories were overlooked: 
‘he was deprived of his rank and emoluments, and 


enthusiasm. 


ever, 


.on the brink of dissolution, 


Capitan Pacha, presented Reschid | 
‘knew well the resources, the activity, the wary 


and Franee, | 


TURKEY. 





Under these circumstances, the Albanians, as well 
as the Grecks, rose up against the Turkish 
_gencralissimo , Who with difficulty escaped in a 


at night, from Prevesa. Misfortune - 


sent into obscurity and inactivity on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. The Russian invasion brought 
him out of this unworthy repose. He performed 
several brilliant exploits, and his presence, when 
he galloped on a beautiful white steed along the 
ranks, never failed tu animate the troops ‘With 
His old master, then Seraskier 
Pacha, was ordered by the Sultan to invest him 
with the Balta and Sable. After the passage of 


the Balkan, the treaty of Adrianople, so favour- 


able to Russi: a, Was, by necessity, signed. Reschid 
then became Grand Vizir or Bin Minister, and 
resumed the military rank of Roumeli-V shoes 


Larissa and Yanina, and several L£yalets. His 
patronage was great. He proceeded at once to 
the south of Roumelia and to Scoodra. He was 


had he not been curbed by European diplomacy 
and by the treaty of Adrianople, it is supposed 
that he would have recovered Greece. He, how- 
thoroughly subdued the turbulent and cou- 
and when the empire seemed 
he consclidated the 
rule of the Sultan in all Roumelia and Albania. 
His next object of ambition was to reduce the 
of Mehemet Ali, in Egypt; but he 
wanted the military force and the money to fight 
battles in so distant a country. Besides, he 


rageous Albanians ; 


manceuvres, and the military skill of Mehemet 
Ali. The latter was, at the same time, intimately 
aware of the ambitious views of the young Grand 
Vizir; he knew, also, that a year at least would 
he required before Reschid Mehcemet could suff- 


ciently re-establish the domestic affairs of ‘Turkey 


in Europe, and that a bold act on the part of the 
Pacha ot Egypt would distract and weaken the 
Grand Vizir. He accordingly marched suddenly 
and seized upon Syria, the military and civil ad- 
ministration of which he entrusted to his bold 
son, [brahim Pacha. Hussein Pacha was or- 
dered to repel Ibrahim, and being followed by 4 
splendid army, and by the Grand Vizir, who always 
inspired with enthusiasm the Turkish soldiers, 
entered Asia Minor; but the incapacity and 
blunders of Hussein Pacha led to the terrible 
battle and defeat of the Turks at Koniah. For 
Mehemet Reschid was not only compelled to re- 
treat, but he became prisoner to the Egyptians. 
After the armistice which followed, he, however, 
returned to Constantinople. Being still considered 
the idol of the army, the whole Military force of 
Asia Minor was placed under his command. He 
fought and subdued the Kurds, and brought the 
whole of Kurdistan under obedience to the Sultan. 
He then prepared to march with a powerful army 


against Ibrahim Pacha, with the determination 
‘of recovering the military reputation which wa 
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still felt by him to have been lost at Koniah. In 
the midst of the active measures which he had 
planned for the discomfiture of Mehemet Ali and 
his son, Reschid Mehemet was, in December 1836, 
suddenly attacked by some malady which caused 
his death in a few hours, at the early age of 
thirty-seven years. 

He was und mubtedly the most remarkable and 
successful military commander who has appeared 
in the Ottoman armies since the days of the 
Kioupreli, and his premature death left the 
Sultan without a single great general. 

In business he was laborious, and he was never 
charged with corruption. In that respect he is 
greatly resembled by the present Grand Vizir, 
also named Reschid Pacha. His countenance was. 
remarkably benignant, expressive, and intellectual. | 
He looked, at all periods of his public life, much 
older than he really was. His beard had for some 
years become grey. Without a natural ground-_ 
work of humanity, he would, under the many | 
exasperating circumstances of his career, have | 
become a ferocious monster. It is not denicd that 
he was relentless in executing those who betrayed | 
the Sultan, or rose into treacherous rebellion — but 
he never levied vengeance partially. No one rode 
more gracefully or boldly in the field. Among 
diversified populations, he seemed to have soon 
comprehended their characters. He was remark- 
ably temperate in his pleasures; when his duty 
required, and that was almost every day of his 
life, he was said to be never diverted from his 
plans ‘or labours by either cold or heat, hunger 
or thirst, wine or women. In brief, he was, take 
him all in all, from his boyhood as a slave, until 
his premature death at thirty-seven, and in rank 
corresponding to a field-marshal, one of the most 
extraordinary men of the present century. 

Let us now turn to view another, and, in cha- 
racter, a very different personage, the ex-Seraskier, 
or commander-in-chief, Riza Pacha. He is one 
of the many of those who have risen from obscu- 
rity to the rank of pacha, and of the numbers 
who have become rich by their rapacity in the 
provinces and by corruption at Constantinople. 
The financial system of ‘Turkey favours these ex- 
tortions. 

The Sublime Porte derives its revenue partly | 
from monopolies of salt and tobacco, and customs 
duties; but chiefly from sums which the Sultan 
commands each pacha to provide. The latter 
‘xtorts the same from the people, by levying a 
tribute from each municipality, which they must 
pay. The levying of this oppressive and often 
ruinous exaction, is managed in whatever way the 
inhabitants of each municipality can carry the 
same into execution. Debasing the coin, and 
making its nominal instead of its depreciated 
value a compulsory payment, has also been fre- 
quently resorted to by the Porte, in order to meet 
the expenditure. ‘To deny the Moslems many 
virtues would be as unjust as it would be untrue. | 

Ne have known many among them who pos- | 
tessed great personal merit and a highly moral | 
appreciation of justice. Among them, none stand | 


higher in the ‘l'urkish empire than the late Turkish 
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minister at London, and the Prime Minister of the 
Sultan, Reschid Pacha. None has wallowed more 
deeply in corruption than Riza Pacha, ex-seraskier 
and minister-of-war, and many years the minister 
of the late Sultan. This man was, at one time, 
a Christian boy serving in a shop, then a slave, 
soon after a circumcised Islamite, from which 
time he rose by hypocrisy, cunning, and activity, 
not unlike, in character, that of St. George of 
Cappadocia, England's patron saint, and protector 
of her honour and garter. 

tiza Pacha, either from bigotry or policy, al- 
ways acted with great hatred towards the Chris- 
tians. He insisted in the Divan that Kossuth 
and all the Hungarian refugees should be deli- 
vered to the Austrians. Happily his bloody pur- 
pose was frustrated by the illustrious Grand 
Vizir Keschid Pacha, who then sent Riza into 
partial exile to Salonica. 

The following sketch of his character, chiefly 
written by an intelligent gentleman from the 
East, has been communicated to us by a friend. 
We know enough of Riza and the pachalic to 
vouch for the truthfulness of the portrait :— 

‘‘T have returned from a visit to Salonica, 
whére Riza has been sent in great disgrace for 
attempting the overthrow of Reschid Pacha, and 
getting his friends to propose to the council that 
all the refugees should be obliged to embrace Is- 
lamism. In the capital where these great men 
are in power, it is impossible for Franks to get 
very correct ideas of their character. It is when 
such men are sent into the interior to govern a 
province that they can be watched more closely, 
and where every act, every movement is known. 
Here at Salonica, lives in power yet in disgrace, 
the ct-devant tout puissant Riza Pacha, whom 
Sultan Mahmoud raised from behind a counter to 
the right hand of the throne. 

“Riza Pacha, of whom so much has been said, 
the man who was considered to have had Turkey 
in his hands for twenty years, is represented now 
us one of the most useless of public characters ; 
he is immensely rich, and cares little for what is 
said to or about him. Either from disgust or 
apathy he does nothing; his time is devoted to 
pleasure. Coursing is his daily amusement, and 
at night, when not drunk, he sallies forth seeking 


adventures in disguise, with his bosom companion 


a Tuscan Jew, a most able agent for executing any 
plan within the range either of corruption or 
intrigue. 

‘When Riza Pacha first arrived at Salonica, 
he entered the administration of the pachalic, ac- 
cording to his instructions from the Porte, appa- 
rently with the most cheering evidences of a mind 
capable and willing to clean out the Augean 
stable of corruption which has long existed. He 
soon relaxed into indifference for the administra- 
tive reforms which would probably have rein- 
stated him in the Sultan’s favour; instead of 
which he has allied himself with all that is cor- 
rupt. The Bey and certain Franks well known 
for their opposition to the reformation of abuses, 
men who have made fortunes by corruption and 
usury, who have filled their coffers th gold 
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reduced to mise 
associates of Riza. It is therefore evident, that 
he is opposed to the administrative reform which 
is believed to be the policy of the Porte to carry 


into effect, and which alone can save Turkey from 
downfall. 


enemy to all reform. Riza is not an ignorant 
man, but he is as much opposed to innovation as 
any of your Protectionists in England. The fol- 


lowing is almost an incredible instance of his 


obstinate fully in regard to innovation. I give 
the literal translation. When he (Riza) was Seras- 
kier and War Minister at Constantinople, the 
manager of the Government Grist Mill, 
was worked by steam power, 
money to pay the current expenses 
months arrear of pay due to him. 
flour can this mill grind in a day?’ asked Riza. 
The manager gave him a statement of the quantity. 
‘ Nonsense,’ 
more. ‘The manager replied, ‘ Your highness, 
we have only a limited power of steam, and the 
quantity of flour daily ground is equivalent to 
what that power can produce.’ 
duce more,’ said Riza, 


and nine 


know really how much it can be made to 
grind.’ The astounded manager said, in all due 
humility, 
responsible for keeping the machinery of this 
mill in order, and I, therefore, beg your highness 
to permit me to resign my appointment, ‘unless 
your highness sends skilful engineers to test the. 
power of the mill.’ ‘No,’ said Riza, ‘I shall. 
send none ; 
(pipe- bearer) to prove how much the mill can 
grind.’ 
graced, and the machinery of the mill was saved. 
This incident, however, reveals much of his pure, 
plain hatred of innovation. Riza’s object was to 
destroy what he considered anti- Mahometan. 
there are few, if any, such misers as he is among 
the Turks— what the Avare of Molicre was 
among Christians. The following anecdote re- 
veals his mean heart. 





extorted from the municipalities which they have | 
ry, are the friends or rather the. 


which | 
called on him for’! 


‘How much | 
most money that he can out of the pachalic. All 


cries Riza, ‘the mill must grind s 
» any one to Riza Pacha, he has been 
‘[t must pro- | 


‘and I shall send some of 
my own people to work the mill, in order that [) 


‘Your highness is aware that I am) 


I will trust none but my own Caffigi | 
This occurred just before Riza was dis- | 
to the Sultan and to Reschid Pacha for their 
generous conduct in the face of the menaces of 


But | 
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ordered a boat, belonging to a Turkish war cutter, 
then in the port of ‘Salonica, to row him round 
the harbour, for the purpose of shooting wild 
ducks, He shot only one black-diver, a worthless 
bird. After rowing ‘about two hours, he ordered 
the sailors to land him. There not being sufficient 


depth of water for the boat to reach “the shore, 

“Tt is reported that Reschid Pacha, aided by the | 
advice of Sir Stratford Canning, has convinced the | 
Sultan that Riza has been for many years a secret. 


the sailors jumped into the water up to their 
waists, and carried him on their shoulders to dry 
land. The day was severely cold. For such an 
act of service it is usual in Turkey to give a pre- 
sent. Riza did so; he gave the men who drenched 
their clothes and ‘bodies in cold water, the duck 
which he had shot. Any respectable Turk would 
have given the poor fellows a sum at least equal 
to a pound sterling; a moderately rich Turk not 
less than five pounds. 

‘* Riza was never known to do a generous act. 
He has been driven from power at the capital, and 
he neglects his duty as a pacha. He returns none 
of the usual visits of the consuls, but he makes the 


former pachas returned the consular visits. He 
aves the trifling expense of small presents of a 
few piastres to the consul’s porters. When our 
excellent consul, Mr. Blunt, has called to present 
allowed to 
wait nearly an hour.” 

We would not have introduced the name of this 
once terrible pacha, were it not to show how 
dangerous must be the security ofa country which 
depends on such men. 

It is unfortunate for the Ottoman empire that 
bigoted tyrants, enemies to all innovation, are 
perpetually thwarting the more intelligent public 
men employed by the Sultan. The *y work on the 
religious fanaticism of all iguorant Mohammedans, 
and they are the zealots who retard improvement 
and civilization. They are also the instigators 
of war, especially against the Christians. 

As we wish the Turks well, and feel thankful 


Russia and Austria, to the refugees who put their 
trust in the Moslem instead of in the Christian, 
we trust they will purge the administration at the 
Porte, and in the provinces, of all such as the 


J. M. G. 


avaricious and wicked Riza Pacha. 
A short time ago, he! 
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Has the presert reader ever wandered in the 


romantic scenery of Wales or of Westmorland, in| 
and beautiful things, which he would like to see and 


Highland braes or between the myrtle-grove and 
the glacier in the Alpine valleys, with no quest 
but the looking for new objects of his wonder and 
delight? And has he never, in his tour of such 
a land, in the returning stages of his tour, when 

the lapse of his holiday or the summons of actual 


engagements forbade him to linger, passed by the 
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entrance of a road not yet explored, the opening ofa 


winding dale that promised a revelation of strange 


to know? Has he not, in such a case, resolved to 
make that enticing path the course of his next 
ramble, whenever he might revisit the favourite 
region of his summer vacations? We have gone 
through the same situation, and are going to 
execute a similar resolve. We had not leisure,— 
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or, speaking less egotistically, we knew the patient | or in the encyclopedic investigations of Auguste 
reader had not leisure, to examine the visionary | Comte, or in the entire system of any materialist, 
legends of the great future mystery of human | sensationalist, or Benthamite philosopher. “Tam 
existence, which lay copiously gathered for us in| positive I have a soul,” cries out pleasant, naughty 
the books that we lately had to consult, when we | Laurence Sterne; (why didn’t he take better care 
too briefly discussed the precedents, (which we do of it then?) and that sole assurance is equivalent 
not venture to call the contributing sources) of to all the “positive philosophy” which excludes, 
the Divine Theatre of Dante. We could only | unaccountably enough, this most positive and pri- 
mention a few of them, and pass by with a cur- -mary fact of our consciousness. (Certain other 
sory @ prwrt glance the curious and attractive | facts we know, which no logic may prove or dis- 
shows which they contain. We return to look} prove, and which no soul of mankind, when it 
more thoroughly and to survey them round; guided, | shuts the inlets of external perception, and re- 
in most of the way, by the piquant essayist of the | flects on the necessary conditions of its conscious 
“Révue des Deux Mondes,’’ (Charles Labitte, | personal existence, can fail to realise. “T am 
writer of ‘“‘ La Divine Comédie avant Dante,” in| positive,” should the Rev. Mr. Sterne have con- 
1842,) and more faithfully, because more sincerely, | tinued, ‘“‘that I have a will, that I have the 
guided by the Frenchman whose most affectionate | choice and power to do this or to do that; I feel, 
and reverend study of the noble Catholic poet has| that I ought to do this, and not that; theretore, 
brought him to the deeper understanding of|there is a supreme will, whose designs do abso- 
“Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Trei- | lutely control the organism of the material uni- 
zieme Siécle,’”’—by M. Ozanam, whose opinions, | verse, while they do authoritatively determine the 
political, religious, and philosophical, are entirely | responsibilities of wilful and intelligent souls like 
and on principle different from our own, but whom ; my own.” So far as this goes, our positivism, 
we recommend, because he is himself, though now | which is consistent with a most ungrudging ad- 
living in Paris, a man of the middle ages, as a} mission of the experimental test, will supply us 
fitter commentator upon the masterpiece of me- | with a safer clue than either the sceptical critic 
dieval literature than any man of either the scepti- lor the Cutholic devotee could furnish, to explore 
cal eighteenth or even the eclectic nineteenth szécle | those dim and spectral apertures through which 
could reasonably profess to be. The two author- | the fancy and the curiosity of mankind have 
ities whom we are about to follow, —and whom | broken their way into the region of infinite and 
we mention thus distinctly because we do not; of eternal ideas, those remains of the Mythology 
pretend to have made very much original research | of the World to Come. 
into all the documents, but depend very much) ‘The idea of moral obligation is an universal in- 
upon them,— differ most characteristically from | tuition of our nature. ‘The idea of a prolongation 
each other, in this respect. The former is an|of our existence after the physical death of the 
acute and versatile man, who quickly compiles! body is not a primary intuition, but is commonly 
and classifies the materials, and summarily dis- | entertained, under one form or another, by all 
poses of them with an appropriate Jon-mot with a/ ages and races of mankind; it is, with some men, 
shrewd general inference trom them; the latter is | a rational conviction which they derive from ob- 
a devout worshipper of everything that is antique | serving the general economy of the universe that 
and sacerdotal, a believer, we almost suspect, in | ordains every other creature, except the human 
these miraculous traditions, the spirit, if not the | mind, to accomplish its perfection in the visible 
creumstance, of which is fondly embraced by his | growth of nature, as well as from their confidence 
pious faith. For our own part, proceeding with |1n the wisdom and beneficence of the Divine Go- 
such an ill-assorted escort, like young Goethe | vernment, which could not allow that the rectifi- 
sitting in the travelling carriage between disputa- | cation of moral anomalies should be eternally fore- 
tious Basedow and evangelical Lavater, we shall} closed by death; with other men, it is only a 
manifest, it is to be feared, a perplexing degree ot | probability, the realisation of which they are con- 
vacillation ; now inclined to the side of derisive| tent to leave to future experience; with most 
“ positivism,’’ when we look back on the super-| men, it is an article of religious tradition; with 
stitious fables of the old world in the modern almost all men it is, if not a cherished hope, a 
light of one that has had its Voltaire and that now | vague sentiment of wishing, and an undefinable 
possesses its G. H. Lewes; and then, seduced by | desire. Emotions and reasonings of these kinds, 
the contagion of a credulous though Christian which have produced, with men of different tem- 
earnestness, to speak of the purgatory, the an-| perament and culture, great diversities in their 
gelic hierarchy, and the supernatural interposi- conceptions of the future life, have usually en- 
tions that moved the hearts of our ancestors, with tered into combination with the idea of human 
as profound a veneration as if, like the more! responsibility and with that of the ultimate 
carnest of our two leaders, the disciple of St. divine reign. But we shall have occasion to ob- 
Thomas (not the apostolic doubter, but the! serve that this fruitful combination of ideas is 
“doctor angelicus”’), we were still permitted to | found to exist in very different degrees, and that 
believe them in this age of inductive science — with many generations of mankind the notion of 
the world to come appears not to have been sub- 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Miss | 0rdinated to any notion of a moral judgment at 
Martineau, all. The child-like easy thoughts of men in a 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy”— very simple and unintellectual state of society 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE WORLD TO COME. 


might stray into the realm of Hades, and fancifully | ever-rolling stone, specially condemned for pecu- 
conjecture the abodes of the departed souls with- | liar acts of impiety. Otherwise, we find no hint 
out daring to make any serious effort at compre- of a future settlement of accounts. ‘‘ And I saw 
hending the awful moral relations of futurity to Minos there, the majestic son of Zeus, having 4 
the present and the past. Some philosophical golden sceptre, sitting as judge of the dead ; 

conception of cause and effect was requisite to| but this is merely incidental ; the subterrancan 
their understanding the necessary sequence of community, like any other city, must have its 


moral retribution as an impartial and uniform 
dispensation altogether differing from the retalia- 
tion that instinctive vengeance takes upon its 
enemy. We shall find, accordingly, in the ear- | 
liest examples that we select, the world of the | 


judges and civil governors, but we do not under- 
stand that Homer intends to make their local 
ruler Minos the final arbiter of their eternal des- 
tinies, as he was regarded by poets of a later age. 
A great number of persons, good and bad, pass 
in review before Ulysses, and he converses with 


dead represented as the common habitation of an | 
indiscriminate crowd like the population of our | some of them, but they say nothing of awaiting 
own carth, the just and the vicious dwelling to-| their sentence; and their condition is equally 
gether. The Hebrew scriptures, at least those of | dre: wy; the most valiant of heroes, Achilles 
an early date, afford no examples for our purpose. | himself, whose merit stood the highest among his 
We are therefore brought to Homer as the con- | countrymen, says he would rather be a Dorsct- 
stant resort of investigations that seek to know | shire farm- -labourer at seven shillings a week than 


the mind of ancient men by means of their most | be the king of all the gallant fellows after death. 


ancient popular literature which is preserved to 
us tolerably complete. But, after all, Homer’s 
poctry is not quite the expression of a primitive 
and unsophisticated age. 
was chanted in luxurious palaces of the Tonian | 
merchants and princes, at a time when civilisation 
and wealth, the leisure of the rich and the arts of 
the industrious, had evidently brought the world 
in which Homer lived, 
Asia and the Isles, to a degree of mental activity 


in the cities of Lesser | despondency 


It is the old worldly sentiment that ‘‘a living 
‘dog is better than a dead lion,” which is justly 
| reproved by Plato, when he proposes to expunge 


It is the romance that| from the popular poetry this and several other 


/passages, meaning the same us that gloomy one 
of Keclesiastes, ‘‘the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward.’ Every 
soul in the Homeric Hades is sunk in sullen 
jut what of those in Elysium? 
in the fourth 


The prophetic sea-god, Proteus, 


and cultivation perhaps not much inferior to that | book, makes this promise to favoured Menelaus. 


of some of the most polished courts of Western 
Europe (we do not speak of the clergy during 
the middle ages. ‘The blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,’’ whoever he was and wherever he was 
born, aud whether he was one or several persons, 
Was accustomed to please an aristocratic and even 
a refined society with those pleasant cantos of the 
Odyssey which he used to recite after dinner as 
Ariosto recited his Orlando to amuse the gay 
company at Ferrara. The great ditterence be- 
tween the ancient and the modern tone of thought | 
is caused ty this—that ultnough the Asiatic | 
Greeks must have attained a considerable general 
culture, they wanted some centuries to the com- 
mencement of sc entific thinking, and had not in 
that age any ethical philosophy at all. We have 
sufficiently explained this state of the national | 
mind, in discussing that which preceded ‘A schy- | | 
lus, for the unmoral view of life was a stage of | 
their education through which all the Helenic 
tribes seem to have passed at different periods ot | 
their respective history. Homer indeed has a 
decided and vigorous moral sentiment, but its 
vindications are in the temporal welfare or aveng- 
ing ruin of a man in the present life. He does 
not seem to contemplate the rewards and punish- 
ment of human conduct in Ilades. In the con- 
fused enumeration of persons scen there by 
Ulysses, none are described as undergoing positive 
torment except the mythological persons, the 
giant Tityus, who had insulted a goddess, and 
was for that offence condemned to he exposed to 
be torn by vultures, Tantalus perpetually tan- 
talised with the water and the fruit that he 
cannot reich, and Sisyplius with his labour of the 





| of unprivileged ghosts ? 


‘To the ends of earth th’ immortal gods will send thee, 


| ‘To auburn Rhadaimanthus, to the fair Elysian plain. 


"Lis there a softand easy life which men enjoy for ever ; 

No frost is there, or drift of snow, or storm of drench- 
ing rain; 

But ever comes the tender touch of gently breathing 
zephyrs, 

Cool from the kindly Ocean sent, to soothe the lives of 
men,”— 


There is Menelaus to be allowed a home, and 
why? nof for his faith or virtue, not for the 
recompense of his temporal afflictions, but ‘ because 
thou art the son-in-law of Jupiter,” as the old 
marine deity goes on to tell him. There is no 
indication here of a Heaven or a Hell, as moral 
institutions; Elysium is a pleasant country-seat 
belonging to the gods, where they sometimes in- 
vite their private friends and relatives on a sum- 
;mer visit. And what sort of a place is the world 
It lies evidently some- 
where in the Mediterranean Se ‘a, just beyond the 
westward voyages of the best sailors whom Homer 
knew er “his acquaintance : and let us ob- 
serve, by the way, that his acquaintance probably 
did not include the most intelligent and experi- 
enced Pheenician captains who might have given 
him information even in that age of countries and 


nations which he seems to have never heard of. 


At any rate, they knew more about the western 
shores of the Mediterranean than the Grecks did, 
just as the Portuguese knew the shores of India, 
while they monopolised the trade, more familiarly 
than any other Europeans. But to Homer's 
mind the frontier cf his geographical knowledge 
aljoined the region of fabulous monstrosity. 
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Ulvases ‘‘crosses the line”’ (and pays his footing 
to old Neptune as dearly as any luckless novice 
does, who ‘‘ crosses the equatorial line’”’ with a 
frolicsome and ill-disciplined crew); and the same 
ship, A.1. at Lloyd's of Ithaca, in which he navi- 
gated the Egean and weighed anchor in Besika 
Bar, conveys him to the isle of Circe, and thence 
he sails on, with a north wind, following the in- 
structions of the enchantress who says to him, in 
very matter-of-fact prose : — ‘‘ When your ship 
comes to the coast of loose clay where are the 
groves of Proserpine, with tall poplars and weedy 
osiers, anchor there and go by thyself into the 
murky dwelling of Hades.” Having performed 
the course prescribed, what cheer does he report ¢ | 


‘“We reached the farthest bound of deeply moving | 
Ocean, | 
Where the Cimmerian people dwell in a city remote, | 
Hid in the fog and murky air, and so the brilliant sun | 
Looks never down upon them with his piercing rays, | 
Not when he climbs the sky, nor yet when he descends, | 
But over all those wretched men the hated night ex- | 
tends. 
Thence we sailed on where Circe bade.” 


Nothing more is given directly descriptive of the 
locality. Immediately on his landing, Ulysses 
walks to a spot where he digs a trench or necro- 
mantic circle around himself with his sword, and 
pours into it honey, wine, and water, and the 
blood of sacrifice, with proper vows and suppli- 
cations, Which brings the ghosts of the dead 
forth ‘‘out of Erebus,” that is, out of dark- 
ness or ‘‘ Horeb,” the Hebrew original word for 
this mystery. The ghosts come, they drink of the 
libation, recognise and converse with Ulysses, and | 
then vanish “ within the mansion of Hades.” But 
whether that Copog is a house or a cavern, we are 
not informed. We suppose that Ulysses himself did 
not enter its precincts. The dreary forest-grown 
shore of Proserpine is covered with a dense mist 
like the neighbouring land of the Cimmerians, and | 
Ulysses is therefore unabie to see the prospect. | 
He tells us of no gate or castellated wall, “but of 
darkness that encompassed him and of spectral 
forms emerging from the darkness, and plunging 
into it again. How different is this from the 
measured and precise details of Dante's descrip- 
tion! How pathetic is the simple presence of 
these names and shadows of the hero’s departed 
friends, who appear in their faint nerveless exist- 
euce to have no other occupation or interest than 
to remember and mourn for the past! How the 
mecting with his mother, ‘‘ Anticleia, whom I left 
alive when I went against Troy,” calls forth all 
the affectionate nature of the world-worn soldier, 
Who, like ail the genuine manly, creatures of 
Homer, is never ashamed of loving and weeping! 
This veteran diplomatist, this conqueror of Troy 
and of the Cyclops, this guest of amorous god- 
desses and patient toiler in the sea, was once the 
tender poppet of a mother’s bosom, and he like 
Hector has not forgotten whence he drew the 
soothing milk, and he says: 

" She spoke to me all this; but I with troubled heart, 


Longing to feel again my mother’s dear embrace, 
Three times enfolded her, and thrice ous of my hands | 


108 


She glided like a shadow, she fled like a dream. 

Then came up in my heart greater heaviness of grief, 

Ani I sent torth, speaking to her, flying words of 
speech ; 

‘Oh my own mother, why dost thou not stay for me, 

That here too in Hades, with touching of the hands, 

We may fondly revel in cold comfort of woe? 

Oh is it but a picture that the scornful Proserpine 

Has made to delude me, to add to my despair?’ 

I said this, and then answered me the venerable 
mother: 

‘Oh me, it is not so, my child, thou most unhappy of 
men, 

And Proserpine, high daughter of Jove, has not de- 
ceived thee. 

It is the rule of nature, when mortals come to die. 

For they have not any flesh, or sinews and bones, 

But those have been consumed by the funereal fire, 

When the white corpse was abandoned by the soul 

Which flew out of the body and flits lke a dream. 

But grieve not thou, but hence, and seek the light of 
day, 

And tell thy wife at home what things 
here.’” * 


thou sawest 


But the concluding chapter of the Odyssey 
gives us one other view of the world of the Dead, 
when Hermes, who bears the golden rod that, 
waved over mortal eyes, lulls them or wakens 
them in due season, summons the souls of Pe- 
nelope’s rascally persecutors who have been righ- 
teously despatched by her affronted husband, and 
drives the whole caitiff flock of them, hissing 
painfully through their clenched jaws, in their 
impotent rage, flitting along the dismal road as a 
disturbed flock of bats flits through the twilight 
passages of their cavern, till they alight on the 
strange plain where the shadowy persons of the 
departed are appointed to dwell, where they tind 
Achilles, with his friend Patroclus, and the next 
best of the Greek army the indignant Ajax, and 
the royal chieftain Agamemnon, who candidly 
tells the rascals that they were rightly served, 
and wishes long life to faithful Ulysses and his 
estimable lady. We may notice that ¢his inter- 
view is expressly suid to occur “ within the man- 
sions of Hades, below the coverts of the earth,” 
which egrees with the general belief of a subter- 
rancan Hades. Betore taking leave of Homer, 
we must refer to the singular introduction of 
Hercules, or rather of ‘‘ the force of Hercules, a 
vision, for the man himself,” says Homer, ‘lives 
with the immortal gods and takes his pleasure in 
festivities and pretty-footed Hebe.” This double 
presence of the deified hero reminds us of a very 
different person in Dante’s ‘ Inferno,” the traitor 
Branca d@ Orva, who (we beg pardon of Hercules for 
mentioning Aim together with such a varlet,) ma- 
naged to be at one and the same moment damned in 
heil,—for Dante saw him, with his own eyes, stick- 
ing in the ice of Tolommea, while he continued 
eating and sleeping and wearing velvet clothes in 
(renoa. 


* The reader will be pleased to excuse the rudeness 
and irregularity of these lines, which have no pretension 


to metrical harmony; we desired only to extemporise a 
translation which should convey the spirit and meaning of 
_ Homer's verses, with a sortof rhythmic cadence. Pope's 


couplets, however graceful and effective, are as unlike 
Homer as possible. 
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We shall next proceed to deal with Hesiod, 
who is reputed to belong to about a generation 
later —not that we have any authentic testimony 
concerning either him, or the author of the Iiiad 
who is reputed, with no evidence but the vaguest 


rumours of tradition, to have been also the author 


of the Odyssey; we are content to speak of 
Homer as we do of Junius, and of the poetic dis- 
position of his age as represented by his single 
mind. Hesiod gives us a very circumstantial 
description of the prison-house into which the 
rebellious Titans were cast, nine days’ precipitate 
journey below the surface of the earth, and which 
is evidently the model of that infernal dungeon 
into which Satan and his host were afterwards 
cast by the providence of Jehovah and the daring 
imagination of Milton. This is quite a different 
location from that described by Homer : — 


“A brazen wall encloses it ; a treble night is poured 
All round its rocky base, and overhead, the roots 
Of this firm earth protrude, and of our barren sea.” 


But this tremendous fortress of Tartarus was 
not built for the confinement of human sinners, 
it is devoted to the special accommodation of the 
defeated gods. The vast and gloomy subterranean 
world, of which it is only a part, contains the 
“pregnant causes” and embryonic forms of all 
nature, of land and sea and sky, which are agi- 
tated by eternal storms in the limitless abyss, as 
in the elementary Chaos of Milton. There is the 
indefutigable supporter of the pole, whose arms 
bear up forever under his incalculable burthen ; 
there is the wonderful threshold of Day and 
Night, which they pass alternately, going out and 
coming in; there are the awful children of ‘ sable- 
vested Night,” the unsunned visages of Sleep and 


The silver race became happy demons of a second 

degree ; then came the brazen men, violent and 

warring, — 

“ And they were slaughtered by each other's hands, 
Nameless they went away to chilling Hades ; 


Death captured them, mighty as they were, 
And so they left the daylight of the sun!” 


What of the noble race of the heroic age, the 


brave and generous aristocracy whose fortunes, in 
the accursed house of ‘Thebes and in the never-to- 
_be-forgotten tale of Troy, were the first entertain- 
ment of our infancy, and will be the solace of our 
grey decrepitude, so long as we have enough 
healthy vitality still to revel in the delights of 
fiction ? 
|“ These too departed ; some with death were covered, 
, But some, by grace of Zeus the father gifted 
| With happy life beyond the human lot, 


_ Were settled in the farthest place of earth, 
| Where Saturn rules apart from other gods.” 


The pleasantness of this Elysium, however, is 
/more vivaciously depicted by a lyrical poct of the 
‘fifth century, B.c., whom we proceed next to 
quote — 


“There is a land of pure delight 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


There everlasting spring abides, 
And never witli’ring flowers, — 


” 


Hold! by an odd mistake we have opened the 
Hymn-book of Isaac Watts instead of “ electric 
Pindar.” Let us apologize by the acknowledge- 
ment that, while Isaac Watts has a peculiar claim 
on the affection of Christian readers, and therefore 








Death, one so kind, and the other so hateful to} needs not rely on his merely poctical excellence, 
mortuls, (see Shelley's “ Queen Mab”’ for them ;) | we verily believe, in the view of impartial Ziterary 
there is the inscrutable course of the dark river | erjticism, that if he were one of those who “Pin- 
Styx, which none of the blest Olympian kings, | darum student «mulari,” the Doctor could soar 
when its mystic water has been fetched thence in | upon sa wing of ecstatic imagination not less 
a golden vase by the fair messenger Iris, dares to} strong, and without risking an Icarian bathos in 
profane by a false attestation, under penalty of | the lyrical compeiltion, in spite of the opinion of 
speechless prostration, and of a nine years’ inter- | Horace to the contrary. But the book we want 
dict from the divine society. There are the | pow is Cary’s version of Pindar, and here it is :— 
marble gates of that self-built palaec, in which | ; 
the gigantic gaolers of Tartarus dwell and serve | 
imperial Zeus. | 


“Far other lot befals the good, 

A life from trouble free, 

Nor with laborious hands 

To vex the stubborn lands, 

Nor beat the billowy sea 

lor a scant livelihood. 

But with the honoured of the gods, 

Who love the faithful, their abodes ; 
Dy day or night the sun quits not their sphere, 
Living a dateless ave without a tear. 


* And there are the echoing halls of the earth-prevailing 
god, | 
Of Hades the mighty, and of Proserpine the dread ; 
And lies a fierce dog ever watching at the door, 
Spiteful and cruel, tor an ugly trick has he, 
Tail and ears wagging he fawns when we enter, 
But he growls and would bite us if we tmed to go 
away.” 2s . . ; . . . . 7 . .. . 
. Tlie others urge meanwhile, 
This is the place of the human dead. Another Loathsome to sight, their endless toil.” 
work of Hesiod, the ‘‘ Labours and Seasons, ”’ in- 


The pious rhapsodist gocs on to describe the 
forms us thut the four races who successively I © 


flowery islands with a mild Madeira climate cooled 
inhabited the earth before mankind, were very py the ocean breezes, which are reserved for 


differently disposed of after their death. The those who have “ke on 

; ‘pt the soul quite clear from 
first or golden race became the angels who guard iniquity” in the ordeal of their virtue exposed to 
us, a threefold temptation on every side, while they 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth kept in sight the oe amiable star, the true light of 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep,” — aman.” Se tu segus tua stella, we already hear 
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Dante say! Pindar brings us far nearer to moral {of that sphere, with its volcanic spasms working 
wisdom than his predecessors; for was he not the | incessantly, as in a mighty force pump, the huge 
friend of Aeschylus, and is he not commended for | body of water up and down for ever in the central 
muking his poetry the vehicle of instruction and| abyss, and of the everlasting current of rivers 
for purifying the grosser parts of mythology ?| thence proceeding out around the earth, with ser- 
He gives us after death, the judgment. ‘'The|pentine meanderings; sad Acheron which loses 
sins done in this kingdom of Jove will some one| its sullen flow in the marshy lake, where the souls 
judge below ground with fatal severity ;”’ but for| of most of departed mortals assemble to await 
the just there is a residence near the palace of| the appointed time of their return into human 
fatherly Saturn, where under the tutelage of right- | life; and the river which passes through a place of 
minded Rhadamanthus they may sport on the /| fire, Phlegethon, thence boiling in its miry channel 
lawn like children, weaving garlands of the golden | until the hot cataract of its immeasurable volume 
flowers. Images of innocent pleasure that hovered | of waters, a steaming Niagara, plunges over the 
about our quiet pillow in the lightest dreams of| brink of the Tartarean pit; and the black river 
infancy many years ago! then, as we remember, | Styx, which is endowed with fearful spells; and 
we sometimes dreamed of heaven, and it was] ‘* Cocytus, named of wailing.” He told them of 
always a blue and sunny sea, with verdant isles|the multitude of souls, who are conducted to 
of meadow, and with children like ourself at play} Acheron each one by his attendant spirit after 
between the flowers and the waves! death, and are there divided according to their 
But the aspirations of man cannot rest in the} holy or sinful life; the ordinary sort of men to 
simple conception of recreative and easy enjoy- | undergo the prescribed purgution for their second 
ment. Such was not the matter of that sweet | entrance into this world; the reprobate murderers 
and solemn conversation in the gaol of Athens, !and sacrilegious to be hurled into Tartarus for 
when the mourners were for the last time en-|ever; and those of a grievous but not incurable 
couraged to hear the modest and kindly wisdom | wickedness, after falling into Tartarus and being 
of their dying friend —the friend of God andj tormented for one year, to be thrown up again by 
man, who told them of the soul’s journey, but | the discriminating wave, and carried along by the 
had not time to tell them all. What an hour was | streams of Cocytus and Phlegethon till they pass 
that, before he drank in the sacramental poison-| by the Acherusian shore where stand the persons 
cup a pledge to all humanity! How did his| whom they have injured. ‘There they cry out 
wonted humour of ironical reserve, his old habits | and call upon those whom they have offended or 
of playful fencing with odd questions and of| killed, and implore these to allow them to come 
puzzling changes from the comic to the grave|out; and if they can persuade these, they come 
countenance, melt while his friends were weeping, | out and cease trom their woes; but if not, they 
and pass into that swelling tide of wild and|are carried all round again.” But those who are 
visionary talk, so unlike his ordinary plain sense, | well-disposed, released trom these places below 
upon which he lifted and carried along their as-|the earth, as from prisons, arrive at the clear 
tonished minds far out of the personal tribulations | habitations above; and of them, ‘‘ those who are 
of the present moment up into the region of the | duly purified with wisdom live without the fleshy 
eternal ideas, and within but a short distance ot} body for the rest of time, and inhabit mansions 
the footstool of Him ‘ whose kingdom is where | yet more beautiful than the others, which it is 
time and space are not.’ He told them of the| not easy, nor is there time for me now to describe.” 
littleness and lowness of this world. The ground! We smile at this cosmology, which excited the 
we tread upon is not spacious; it is not the surface | wonder of Simias and Ceges, and made them for- 
of the globe; it is only the bottom of a hole,| get their grief. But their considerate and sym- 
filled with air, as the sea is a hole filled with! pathising teacher knew what he was doing with 
water. We look up through the transparent! them; and after having indulged their Grecian 
liquid, and see the stars. But if like a swimming | fancy with this sublime creation of his admirable 
fish we could rise to the top of that sea of air,—| ingenuity, how adroitly he then dissipates the 
as I, Socrates, am about to do when I leave you, | mythological fabric, and stamps the spiritual 
—we should see the real surface of this earthly | truth it was intended to embody! ‘ To affirm 
globe, and its extent; every colour, there, is| positively, that those things are in fact such as I 
brighter than ever we saw, for the atmosphere is; have described, does not become any rational man ; 
ether, and our air is as water to it, flowing around | but that either they, or some other things of that 
that land, as the sea flows around ours. And all! kind, do really exist, concerning our souls and 
its stones are jewels, and the trees are very fine, | their future dwelling, since it appears that the 
and both men and beasts live long with no disease, | soul is an immortal thing,— this does seem to me 
because the seasons are favourably tempered there ; | right, and worth risking, in the belief that such 
aud in that pure ether men possess a clearer sense | is the truth; for the chance of it is beautiful, and 
of sight and hearing and intelligence, as the air is | with it all the circumstances must surely har- 
nore clear than water; sun, moon, and stars are | monise.” 
beheld by them immediately, and the rest of their; We have not yet done with the diversity of 
comfort is agreeable to this. He told them of conjectures by which the serious, and fables by 
other cavities in the real globular universe, beside | which the fanciful minds of every age have en- 
this one in which mankind are dwelling; and of | deavoured to form a representation of those un- 


i 


the deepest cavity, Tartarus; and of the interior | discoverable circumstances of the life to come. 
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We have hitherto been detained among the super- 
stitions and uncertain wisdom of- the Gentile | 
world, and have not yet required the guidance of | 


our French authorities who are to show us - 


THE MORMONS AT THE CITY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


“ And solemn before us 
Veiled, the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal ; 
Stars silent o'er us, 
Graves under us silent. 

legendary stores of mediwval Catholicism. Yet 
we cannot forbear another retrospective glance. | 
We are writing on Christmas Eve, and hear the | 
familiar carol of children’s voices at the house-| 
door. We remember all that, and we cherish | 
the beautiful history and the comfortable message. | 
But we find an interest unspeakably affecting in| 
these intuitions of a spiritual philosophy by which 
the wise and virtuous heathen, who never pos-_ 
sessed a church in their priesthood, nor found a re- | 
velation in their obscure history, were fortified to 
endure the same experience of life and death 
which we and our posterity must endure like- 
wise. 


But heard are the voices, 
Teard are the ages, 

Of heroes and sages, 

Choose well! your choice is 

Brief, and yet endless ! 


Here, eyes do regard you 
From Fiernitye stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you; 
Work, and despair not!” 


For what does Socrates say? ‘‘The contest is 


noble, and the hope is great.” 
(To be continued.) 
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obiained. And this is very easily accounted for, 
/when we know that the most popular, and, until 
_very recently, the only book, which professed to 
give anything like complete information on the 
monism. Comparatively little understood on this habits and belief of the Mormons, was the work 
side of the Atlantic, at least, it is still a great fact. | ot a gentleman whose opportunities of becoming ac- 
In the opinion of something like a million of our quainted with them must have been exceedingly tew, 
own race there is a Smith umong the prophets, | all his information being avowediy obtained from 
and a revelation from on high so recent as to bear ' the writings of either ‘‘ Saints,” or ‘‘ Gentiles,” 
upon the events of yesterday; a revelation so| to whom the city at the base of the Wahsatch 
exceedingly convenient, too, as to saye all who | mountains was as yet the land of promise. Let 
believe in it the trouble of thinking about the | it not be thought, however, that we have any in- 
duty of to-day, or speculating about that of to-| tention of undervaluing such information as is 
morrow. Ridiculous as it may seem to some, the | thus given. On the contrary, we shall infer that 
faith according to Joe Smith, is not to be ridi-| the reader has obtained from the source above- 
culed. A thing which binds together thousands | mentioned, or from a somewhat similar one, such 
of men and women sufficiently sensible to attend an idea of the Mormon doctrines as may interest 
to the ordinary business of life, and which has | him in a few facts respecting their location and 
not prevented them from doing so very success- | their habits, which have been obtained from an 
fully, is not to be either ‘pooh poohed,”’ or, observation of them during a month’s sojourn in 
laughed out of court. The fact is, Mormonism | the ‘State of the Honey Bee,”’ the rather po- 
has become a power in the Western Republic ; | etical name which the more sentimental among 
a power which is being increased, too, by acces-' the ‘ Saints” have given to the territory they 
sions from among ourselves; and however some inhabit; and which will be found set down in 
may have made up their minds regarding it, far, the latest map of America as the State of Utah. 
too little is known about it. Its origin and early; It is scarcely seven years since the Hegira 
history are, of course, no mystery. Everybody of the Mormons took place; and certainly tew 
has some idea of the events connected with its even among the ‘“ Saints” themselves, had faith 
first manifestations in the western States of enough to believe that their weary and forlorn 
America, and pretty correct information regard- | wanderings among the deserts of the Far West 
ing it up to the death of its founder is easily were so soon to terminate in a settlement upon a 
obtained. ‘The sad end of the prophetic publican spot of the earth’s surface so peculiarly adapted 


Amone the modern developments of superstition, 
there are few about which so little is known, and 
none more deserving of attention, than the Ma- 
hommedanism of the nineteenth century — Mor- 
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resulting, we are disposed to think, from a fanati- for the development of their energy, and their 
cism in every respect as bad, if not worse, than 
his own, is a point about which abundant know- 


Jedge has been furnished to the world. The sub-. 


sequent history and present state of his sect, how- 
ever, are subjects ef far greater interest, and 
upon which very little that is reliable has yet been 


defence from persecution. Driven trom State to 
State, and building their temple at Navoo, as 
the Jews did of old, with weapons in their hands, 
they had no hope of peace among the abodes of 
civilized men. Although it must be admitted 
that many of the statements which have been 
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made to their prejudice rest on no very solid) the homes and herds of its new occupants, clus- 


foundation, it is obvious that meekness was not a | 
virtue practised by the saints. They had an un- 
fortunate habit of interfering with the worldly 
not less than the spiritual business of other peo- 


ple, and the result was, that each place of their. 


sgjourn became rather too hot for them. This’ 


ardour was a good deal cooled, however, after the | 


death of the Prophet Joe, and we are by no means 
sure that their faith would have stood a much 
longer trial amid the pathless prairies. 
the oasis was reached just in time to reanimate 


‘sand. 


Happily | 


their belief in the special guidance of heaven, | 
and in their selection, as the conservators of | 


the true faith, from among the rest of mankind. 
At first sight, it is true, the great basin which 
they are fast beautifying could scarcely be con- 
sidered so very inviting, as the more enthusiastic 
of their community had been led to anticipate ; 
but it was a shelter which nature afforded them, 
a place of refuge where great mountain ranges 


shut them in, where there was nothing to invite | could do. 





tered in one spot, removed. As far as the eye 


/can see stretches the still waters, with its islands 


now rising almost perpendicularly from its bosom 
toa height, which even the skiey peaks of the 
Wahsatch mountains do not prevent you from being 
surprised with, and again running in towards the 
mainland in long narrow strips, like streaks of 
The level character of the plains around 
the margin of the lake, too, serve to give it a very 
peculiar appearance. Broad fields of yellow 
mud are seen to lie for miles along its waters, 
like a wide sea-shore from which the tide has 
receded; while in another direction, the eye is 
arrested by what seems to be a vast plain of snow, 
so dazzlingly white that the sight 1s wearied by 
it. On that plain lies a crust of salt, differing in 
almost no respect from that with which a London 
Alderman seasons his beef, and beneath itis a rich 
soil, which may yet do as much for the citizens 
of Utah as the mines beyond the Sierra Nevada 
A great many tracts of land running 


the squatter, and where, it is believed, the feet of | west and northward from the Great Salt Lake, are 
white men had seldom, if ever, trode before. | exceedingly fertile; and the Mormons have al- 
Though altogether peculiar in its character, the | ready begun to cultivate them to a large extent, 


sceuery of the Great Salt Lake Valley, amid 
which the Mormons halted in July, 1846, is not 
without a certain beauty. To the traveller wea- 
ried with long day’s rides or marches over the 
Indian territory, trom Fort Levenworth on the 
Missouri, and suffering all the hardships of peri- 


lous journey, dried butfalo beef, and that longing | 
| States Government, brought out some curious facts 


for the common comforts of a quiet fireside, that 
so often seizes one amid scenes the most sublime, 


| 





there is an unspeakable solace afforded now by the | 


sigl.t of human dwellings, other than of the wig- 


| 


wam shape, such as meet his view as he gazes | 


down between the mountains. 


The Mormons, of | 


course, saw nothing of this; but still we can: 


easily imagine that the aspect of the valley was 
such as to cheer them. 
its scenery which must have struck them, for it 
impresses the traveller yet, is its mysteriousness. 
The term is too general to express the feeling; 
but it is the only one we can think of. 
that the singular combination of fertility and 
sterility, of long reaches covered with snow, and hot 
springs, trom which you see the vapour ascending 


The first characteristic of | 


| 
' 


Everything in the territory is on a gigantic scale, 
and the natural features are of so varied a cha- 
racter that we know of almost no other region 
in which the extremes of climate are so appurent. 
‘The Salt Lake itself is a particularly interesting 
feature of the vast landscape. A survey of it, 
made by the engineering otticers of the United 


respecting its properties and the nature of the 
surrounding district. The water is intensely salt 


_and intensely cold, possessing, like the Dead Sea, 


the power of floating heavy bodies to such a de- 
gree, that we have been told that it is impossible 
without a very considerable effort, to keep the 


shoulders under water while the body floats upon 


it. Ot this, however, we cannot speak except 
trom mere report, bathing in its briny flood being 
alike a perilous and an unpleasant operation. It 


‘is obvious, we think, that this vast territory, of 


It is not. 


at an immense distance, is pervaded by a silence, an | 
tively short distance of the Pacific. The formation 
10 of the rocks around the Salt Lake and of the islands 
miliar with the silence which fills the vast Ame-_ 


utter loneliness, which mere half- holiday truants 
know nothing about. One becomes pretty fa- 


rican wilderness like a spirit, when he has toiled 
over them week by weck. He can seldom miss 
some object calculated to awaken curiosity, or 


relieve the tedium of his march. A herd of buf- | 


faloes seem in the far distance like so many dark 
spots on the deepening purple expanse; a dead 


lodge with the bleaching bones and rotting robe | 


of an Ludian hunter therein; or a band of misera- 
ble Red Meu gliding along a river side, like the 
ghosts of their once powerful and noble tribes, 
Will suffice for entertainment or sensation, where 
such things are somewhat rare in their more ex- 
cing forms. You sce nothing of this in the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, if you ean imagine 


which so little has hitherto been known, and 
the resources of which cannot possibly be de- 
veloped for generations, is the bed of what has 
been a vast inland sea, stretching from the base 
of the Rocky Mountains to within a compara- 


amid its waters, seems to countenance this sup- 
position, and in fact it appears to be pretty evi- 
dent, from the tide marks still visible, both upon 
the surrounding peaks and the highest of the 
islands, that ere the latter had appeared above the 
surface of the water, the former rose directly up 
from it, as the bold towering masses of Gunnison’s 
Island and Carrington’s Island now do. Here, 


then, the slow and silent processes of Nature have 
for ages been preparing an abode for man, and it 
is a somewhat notable circumstance that a com- 
munity so singular in its character as that of the 
Mormons, should have been the first to profit by 
the fertile portions of the region, and the first to 
attract attention at once to its curious features, 
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and its importance in connection with a direct !reach. There is no lack of _excitement amo ' 

communication between the Western States of | them, and yet, during our sojourn in the City of , 

the Republic and the shores of the Pacific. the Great Salt Lake, there was only one occasion ; 
The Mormon settlements, for there are now on which stimulating drinks were placed before 


several of them between the spot at which they 


planted their first stake, and the little Lake Utah, | 


on a spot where there is every facility for encou- 
raging cleanliness, than it is to operate, by any 
enactment whatever, upon a community huddled 
together in the strects of an old city. But the 
wonder is, that the Mormons, thousands of whom 
must have emigrated from the dirtiest parts of 
our manufacturing towns, have been converted to 
a fastidiously cleanly people. The plan of their 
first City of Desiret, or Jerusalem, as the more 
mystical among them call it, provided expressly 
for the preservation of that freshness and natural 
purity which its founders procured when the site 
was chosen. The houses are all built at some 
little distance from each other; and the water of 
the river, which flows through the valley, has 
been conveyed into the city for sanitary as well 
as agricultural purposes. One could scarcely, of 
course, expect to meet with squalor and filth in a 
community not yet settled for more than six years 
in their new abode; but you do not even mect 
with a single indication of poverty. Among other 
Wise measures originally adopted for the regulation 
of the social state, a pauper fund was collected 
shortly after the city had been founded, but with 
one or two exceptions, and these of a very doubt- 
ful character, there were no claimants upon it. 
Industry is steadily pursued; and there is a 
general desire felt to extend the boundaries of 
their settlement, by the reclamation of land which 


the guests, and that, it may be added, was 1n the 
abode of a ‘‘ Gentile,’ not of a ‘‘Saint.”” Mem. 


oe. about forty miles farther down the valley, arc | bers of the community were present, no doubt, 
et chiefly distinguished by the air of comfort which | and more than one of them suffered from the 
i. i! pervades them. If cleanliness really be akin to | effects of a long abstinence, and a pretty steady 
‘ee godliness, the ‘‘ Saints’? may be considered saints | application to good Scotch whiskey punch, but 
i? a indeed; for, so far as the laws of the community | this was altogether an exceptional case. The 
ae bear upon the physical condition of the people, | Mormons of all classes are fond of amusement; 
bak they must certainly be considered in the highest | and more information respecting their habits and 
‘ oe degree wise and beneficial in their operation. It ‘doctrines may be obtained amid the chattering of 
ef ; is, no doubt, a much more easy thing to begin; an evening party than from the lips of their 
Ler 3 well in such matters —to establish a settlement | governor and high priest, Mr. Brigham Young. 


lt was at one of these that we first had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the effect of their peculiar 
code of morality. The entertainment was given 
in the house of a ‘‘ Saint,’’ who had once been 
rather a notorious sinner in the matter of bank- 
ruptcy in a town in the north of England, but 
now occupied a prominent position among the 
converts, and had every expectation of being ele- 
vated to the dignity of the eldership when the 
first opportunity offered. This gentleman’s abode 
was a commodious and tasteful one; for his first 
expedient after settling was to take a wife from 
among the faithful, and this lady, a person of con- 
siderable attainments and of excellent taste, had 
obviously made it her study to keep her husband 
faithful to his new opinions, by making his home a 
comfortable and a happy one. As the company as- 
sembled, the writer was, of course, introduced 
from time to time to the several members of it. The 
fair sex greatly preponderated, and most of them 
were young. The majority were married ladies, 
however; for after being introduced to several of 
them, it struck us that there must be quite a 
surprising number of persons of the same name 
brought together into so small a circle. After 
being twice introduced to Mrs. R., and seeing both 
of these ladies at the other end of the room, the 
confused impression of some mistake having oc- 
curred rendered us quite uncomfortable. Poly- 
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only requires preparation in order to prove highly | gamy among the Mormons was then only a matter 
productive. Intemperance is little known among | of report to us (we had only been four days in the 
them, a circumstance which may seem strange | city), and it was not until we had danced with 
when it is borne in mind that the converts have | the third Mrs. R. that we made the acquaintance 
chictly been from among the lower orders. It! of her loving spouse, and found that there was 
must also be remembered, however, that the great | still another lady bearing his name who was not 
distance at which the city is situated from any of! present. The saints do not openly advocate poly- 
the American ‘States renders it extremely difficult gamy as a part of their creed; aud, at one time, 
to obtain the means of gratifying propensities they even denied that it existed among them at 
which, in conformity to the precepts of the all. Now, however, it is admitted, and, on the 
‘Latter Day” church, may not have altogether strength of a revelation, has assumed something 
been eradicated. There is no express prohibition like a religious aspect. We learned from a con- 
of intoxicating liquors in the Book of Doctrines; versation with brother Whitner, a man of more 
and Smith was not only a vendor of these than the average amount of intelligence, that 
himself, but imbibed the spirit much more fre- every man wedded to one wife may have others 
quently, we should imagine, than he received it‘ sealed”. tohim; that is, after the consent of the 
in the religious sense. ‘The fact is, we are dis-  iady has been obtained, an application is made to 
| & posed to regurd the Mormon community as fur- the President-Governor, who, in a rite prescribed 
= nishing an illustration of how easily such luxuries | in a portion of the “ Book of Ordinances,” which 
| a may be dispensed with in circumstances which has not been printed, ‘“ seals’”’ her to him, and 
a placed those of a more healthy character within;she is thereafter entitled to be considered as in 
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THE MORMONS AT THE CITY 
every sense his wife. We could not find that this 
“sealing,” or “ spiritual wife system,” affected in 
any degree the relation of the sexes. Judging 
from the members of a Mormon household, there 
seemed to be no more spirituality about the mar- 
riage with the third, fourth, or fifth wife than 
with the first. Itis not in the nature of things 


to be supposed that such a system as this can be. 


productive of harmony. There was certainly far 
jess fumily discord than we could have expected, 
had we known the workings of this part of the 


Mormonite code of morals before ; but we are dis- | 


posed to think that the fact of jealousies and 


jarrings being little seen, may be attributed tothe | 


strictness with which the husband maintains autho- 
rity over his fireside circle. 


between the Moslems and the Saints of the Latter 


Day. Making the due allowance for the difference | 
‘its inhabitants. 
every crime, and we believe it is pretty well au- 
‘thenticated that both in Ohio and in Lilinois the 
example of the prophet Joe in taking liberties 


of race and customs, the females of the one are 
not in a worse position than those of the other. 
There is another feature of the Mormonite poly- 


gamy which tends to illustrate its unnatural and | 


baneful character. The President-Governor has 
the power of “ sealing’ any woman whom he may 
select as a helpmate upon a member of the church. 
This is called the ‘‘ Blessing of Jacob,” and it is 
not at all difficult to imagine circumstances in 
which it may be anything but a blessing to those 
on whom it is conferred. Mr. Young, the ‘ Lion 
of the Lord,” as he is called among the faithful, 


has thus the power of dispensing with the ordi- 
nary formalities of wooing, and of sealing to him- | 


self any lady whom he may choose to place in his 
seraglio. If this privilege has not been productive 
of the most outrage,us immorality, it is more 
owing to the prudence of the individual who pos- 
sesses it, than to the system which enables him to 
exercise it. It may be easily seen that this is a 
most monstrous state of things, and must eventu- 


OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


In this respect, as in | 
not a few others, there is a very close analogy | 


carry out their projects with a high hand. Now, 


serves credit for much of this. 
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/assumes the character of downright blasphemy ; 
but nature itself is the best witness against it. 
If the Mormon females are not more immoral in 
their ordinary conduct than those of other nations, 
their children are certainly the least child-like of 
any we have seen. 
gine what the next generation will be, if this 
unnatural system is continued; and, indeed, it is 
obvious, from the want of restraint, and still more 
‘from the want of proper training, that those young 
persons whose rudeness and impertinence are the 
scandal of the community, must either be the 
means of breaking it up altogether, or of neces- 
sitating a complete revolution. 


We have often tried to ima- 


Those who may visit the City of the Great Salt 


Lake will find it difficult to reconcile all the re- 
ports of Mormonite profligacy and fanaticism 
current in the Western States of America with 
the quiet, orderly, and common-sense character of 


They have been accused of almost 


with the Decalogue was very generally followed. 
As their number increased they became haughty 
to their opponents, and frequently attempted to 


however, there is nothing of this kind. We 


could scarcely have conceived it possible, indeed, 


that such a large community, formed clietly of 
persons belonging to the lower orders of society, 


and very imperfectly educated, could have pre- 


sented so favourable an appearance ; and this too 
with all the licence which their laws allow. Mr. 
Young, the successor of the prophet Smith, de- 
He is a person of 
a totally different character from the fanatic 
founder of Mormonism; and had the powerful 
position he now occupies been filled by the Rig- 
dons and Praits, the half-crazy coadjutors of Smith, 


ally lead to excesses of the very worst nature. | the sect would never have assumed the appearance 


But we have said that polygamy is made to as- | 
sume a religious aspect among these singular | 
They believe that no woman can enter | 
.of sound policy. 


people. 
heaven without the man; in short, it may be said, 
that Mormonism altogether repudiates old maid- 


ism, except in very special circumstances, for | 


which a direct revelation is provided. The conse- 
quence of this is, that every female not disposed 
of can, by proper arrangements, demand to be 
married or ‘‘sealed;’? can, in short, demand a 
husband. There is a sort of perpetual leap-year, 
therefore, and that too in the very strictest sense 
of the privilege supposed to belong to the fair-sex 
at that period. We had no opportunity of either 
seeing or ascertaining the effect of this; but we 
leave our readers to suppose what it may be. 

The Saints are never at a loss for arguments 
and Scripture warrants in justification of poly- 
gamy. Although it is a subject which they do 
not care to talk about in the presence of a ‘‘ Gen- 
tile,’ we have heard all sorts of proofs in sup- 
port of its being a Divine ordinance, from the 
original command to multiply and replenish the 


Utah was dictated by wise policy. 
could have filled that office, in fact; and whatever 
may ultimately be the effect of the close union of 


servation of order in a very great degree. 


cardinal points of his faith. 
State is understood, however, to be acquainted 
with these; and while a certain portion of what 
is revealed from time to time is only known to 
‘the elders of the church, the missionaries are 
thoroughly instructed in all matters pertaining to 


which it now presents. Bmrmgham Young is a man 
of prudence, who contrives that all the *‘ revela- 
tions’’ of which he is the medium shall be those 
He is essentially a man of the 
world, preaches rather eloquently, talks sensibly, 
and drives as good a bargain as the ‘‘cutest”’ 
Yankee who visits him. His appointment by the 
United States government as chief of the State of 
No other 


Church and State in the Mormon city, at present 
there is no doubt that it contributes to the pre- 
Mr. 


Young is not, generally speaking, a controversialist 


in his discourses, although we have frequently 


heard him expound with considerable ability the 
Everyone in the 


earth, down to the example of the patriarchs. their office, and are men of great zeal and perse- 


Sometimes, indeed, the reasoning on the subject | verance. 


Through their labours in England, 
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America, France, Germany, Russia, India, and | 
even in China and some of the islands of the Pa- | 


THE WATERS OF VAUXHALL. 


country. It is a tissue of ludicrous absurdities 
and most pernicious errors, errors springing from a 


cific, large numbers are being continually added low state of morality, as much as from ignorance, 
to the community, and the cities at the base of If we separate from the Book of Mormon such 


the Rocky Mountains are rapidly increasing in 
population. Twelve months ago it was computed | 
at about 200,000, and the ‘‘ Saints” throughout 
the world must number at least 300,000 more. 


They emigrate to the Great Salt Lake in large | 
companies, and are enabled to do so by assistance | 


from the authorities. What ideas of the settle- 
ment these parties may have formed, it would e 
difficult to say; but during our brief stay in the 
territory several of them set out for California, 
either allured by the brilliant prospect held out 
there, or disgusted with experiences which were 
other than they had expected. Previous to our 
departure for St. Louis with a company of trap- 
pers, all of whon entertained a thorough antipathy 
to the Mormons and their mode of life, we ascer- 
tained that an effort was about to be made by the 
government of Utah to organise a regular system 
of emigration from Europe to the shores of the 
Pacific, and from thence to the cities of the Salt 
Lake Valley, by which the hardships of the long 
journey over the prairies would be avoided; and 
it is to be expected that this will tend greatly to 
increase the population and to overcome the scruples 
of converts in distant parts of the world. 

In the foregoing observations we have pur- 
posely abstained from any reference to the re- 


ligious belief of the Mormons, inferring that it. 
sect may in fact be said to consist of at least 


must now be pretty generally known from the 


works that have appeared upon the subject in this | 


passages as have been borrowed from our own 
Bible, it is a collection of worthless trash, abun- 
dantly testifying to the ignorance and impudence 
of its authors, and to the credulity of their fol- 
lowers. ‘* The Book of Doctrines and Covenants,” 
and the other expository writings, canonical or 
otherwise, betray a lamentable deficiency of 
ordinary intelligence for men who profess to be 
inspired. We find, in all that we have seen at 
least, the saine sensuality which characterises their 
code of morals. .iuough professing to accept of 
the Scriptures as inspired, the mysteries of the 
Christian faith, not less than the precepts of the 
Hebrew law, are profanely handled, and receive 
gross interpretations and equally gross applica- 
‘ions. ‘The Mormon erced is essentially material- 
istic, and such as only the most ignorant and su- 
perstitious of mankind could accept. With these 
beggarly elements, however, Mormonism has be- 
come a power in modern times. Its existence is 
one of the most remarkable facts of the nineteenth 
century ; and the combination of gross immorality 
with fervent religious zeal, acting upon society so 


as rapidly to increase the number of its adherents, 
is, perhaps, as humiliating as it is surprising — 
especially humiliating when we consider that, next 
to America, our own country has furnished by far 


the greatest number of converts, and that the 


half-a-million of the Anglo Saxon race. 





THE WATERS OF VAUXHALL. 


AN EPIC 


‘‘ Fixx the festal bowl still higher : 


POEM. 


John, more coals upon the fi-er ! 


Mr. Featherbee, I'll try another of those prime cigars.” 


‘Sherry? No, sir! 
Lor! I’m fond o’ port, sir! Very! 
Twi-twi-twinkling on your nose, sir! 


‘‘T throw back the imputation ! 


Sink your sherry ! 


Port’s the moisture for the merry. 
Mis’r Chamman, min’ the stars, 
Gracious! wharamany stars !”’ 


Sir, I tell you that the nation 


Is fast going to—[sensation.| Have a glass of bitter beer ; 


For it really seems that salmon” 


1’ obleege you, and no gammon, with ‘ My heart bowed down.’ ” 
‘* He'll obleege us, and no gammon, with his heart bowed down.”’ 


Twice ten directors, 


> Twas a Board! 





Mis’ r Chamman, 
‘* Hear, hear!” 
“‘ Hear, hear!” 


‘‘Qrrer! orrer! 


safe as houses, calm reflectors — 


Vauxhall waterworks might boast them ; as, in c: indour, might Vauxhall ; 
Cute at business and clever — keen the limpid vein to sever, 
If, by fatal chance, you ever heeded not collector’s call — 


Keen to cut your water off, if heedless of collector's call. 


And, their yearly labours ended, now their jocund spirits blended 
At the feast of Bathe and Breach, and an unreasonable flow 

Of the carefullest selections from anonymous confections — 
Wines of eld and wines of elder, rapid vintages and sloe. 

Wines at once of eld and elder, rapid vintages and sloe. 
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And the chandeliers glowed brightly o’er the carnival, and lightly 

Trilled the roundelay, though slightly marred by Brown (who made a row) ; 
Still jocundity presided as the midnight moments glided, 

Still with Cocker at the helm, and Calculation at the prow — 

Cocker rapping at the helm, and Calculation at the prow. 


O ye revellers unthinking! hapless most, ye most unwinking! 
Scorn not, envy Brown, fust sinking in oblivion to the floor ! 
For in lull of gleeful clapping, sudde ‘nly there came a tapping, 
As of some one loudly rapping, rapping at the chamber door, 
As of spirit-rapper rapping vigorously at the door. 


‘Cocker! Cocker! Surely that is some one knocking!” ‘It the cat is! 
John, be good enough to pat his back, and harmony restore. 

Sweetly, tenderly invoke him; take a bottle then, and — stroke him! ”’ 

Cocker murmurously spoke, impatient thunders shook the door, 

“Go! Invoke him, stroke him, choke him! Only poke him from the door!” 


Scarce had Cocker ceased to mutter when the lamplight gan to flutter 
With a wind; and silence utter feast and feasters hovered o’er. 
Shrieking gusts shook door and shutter, and, with an unearthly clutter, 
Came the Ghost. With nothing but a lily robe de nuit — no more: 
Stalked the grim and ghastly Goblin in a night-gown — nothing more! 


Not a syllable essayed he, not a moment stopped or stayed he, 
But, as if the bill were paid, he sat where Brown did sit before — 
Filled his glass to overflowing, and, a general glance bestowing 
From his moiten eyes and glowing, ‘Keep it going, I implore! 
I’m your Goblin until crowing; keep it going, I implore ! = 


Foaming in his fiery fingers, little o’er the wine he lingers — 

Swift the draught, for quick the glass in beads pellucid frets the floor ; 
Loud he laughs, and jokes infernal cracks he, and then bolts the kernel, 
With “he! he’s!” that rend supernal Echo to the bosum’s core — 
With “ha! ha’s!” that smite the vernal waiters to the bosom’s core. 


But the guests were smitten sorely with affright, and some quite poorly 
Looked, while as with wax of Hy bia fast cemented to the chair ; 
Cocker looked on Calculation with an eye of desperation — 

Calculation gazed-on Cocker with uncalculating stare ; 

And on both the guests sat gazing with uncalculating stare. 


Then the Goblin’s brow grew cloudy ; rising on his legs, aloud he 
Swore ’twas shabby thus to treat a colleague of the days of yore, 
And, his voice with sorrow shaken, for the woes his soul had taken, 
When abandoned was his bacon on the black Plutonian shore, 

Told the woes his soul had taken on the bleak Plutonian shore. 


‘‘ Though unused to oratory of a public kind, the story 

Which,” quoth he, ‘‘ I lay before ye, may be found noways a bore! 
Destitute of trope or figger, in its stern and orful rigger, 

Peblous Demostheens no bigger could inflate the baleful store 

Of the warning and the terror in my ghostly bosom’s store. 


‘Fresh from fields of fasting fier, still I’m Johnson, Jos., Esquier, 
Residential Director in terrestial days before : 

Still I’m Johnson, Jos., Esquier; and it is my sole desier 

To correct that dreadful liar —” “Orrer!”” sounded from the floor. 


Brown it was still sounding order, still reclining on the floor. 


‘Gentleman's a calling order! Let him, if he will, record a 
Protest for the most mendacious party in historic lore. 

Anxious no one to be rude to, it is Rumour I allude to, 

Which declared I had absconded from the Vauxhall reservoir. 
Would— ah would I had absconded from the Vauxhall reservoir ! ’’ 


Paused the grieving Ghost with sorrow ; paused the grieving Ghost to borrow 
Handkerchief of Brown, which never grieving Ghost could e’er restore. 
Swift in flames the cambric leaping, switt the flames allay his weeping —= 
Licking up the rapid tear drops, hissing, whizzing, as they pour ; 

Till on miserable tinder vapid tear drops cease to pour. 
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THE WATERS OF VAUXHALI. 


But the elements subsided, then with earnestness decided, 

Then with eloquence full tided, told he all his story o’er, 

Till no secret undivided in his brimming heart abided, 

From the moment when he glided from the black Plutonian shore — 
From the reservoiral waters of the bleak Plutonian shore. 


“ Autumn evening soft and holy, autumn calm and melancholy, 

These subdued and held me wholly — A. D. eighteen-forty- four — 
These possessed me and enchained me, after supper, and constrained me 
Forth to walk alone with Natur, as I oft had done before — 

Forth to wander by the waters, after supper — as before. 


‘Beautiful as anythink along the banks the waters tinkle, 

While the firmamental twinkle twinkled all its boosom o’er — 

Little tittlebats a number from their fundamental slumber 

Woke and woke the placid pallor that the little lakelet wore — 
Broke the dread and dreadful pallor that the treacherous waters wore. 


‘“‘Tndividual misguided! wretched Johnson Joseph; why did 
I delay return while glided calmly still the reservoir — 
Longer ponder, further wander to the ex-treme bushes yonder? 
For sat Nemesis thereunder, with a brow of brooding awr, 

And for me he sat thereunder, with a brooding brow of awr 


‘Not that I foreknew my doom, or calculated then that Rumour, 
Ere the morrow should proclaim me missing — cut to come no more! 
Less, still less, dreamed I the fair repose of waters culinary 

Should arise, aud rage, and rear rebellious billows to the shore — 
’Gainst their Resident Director wreathe rebellious to the shore. 


“Por with sulden rage aroun] me howled owdacious waves, and bound me 
In their briny bonds, and drowned my cries for succour in the roar. 
Succour, said I? Ha! ha! Sucker! for a man with snort and clucker, 
Sucked within the violent vortex of a roused reservoir — 

Slowly sucked within the violent vortex of a reservoir ! 


“‘ Though exceedingly I floundered, deeper, faster, still I foundered, 
Done the deed, the water wild grew even calmer than before. 
Deeper, deeper! quicker, quicker! calmer, calmer! thicker, thicker ! 
So I sank and such the liquor; and for ever down I bore — 

Deeper, quicker, calmer, thicker, and for ever down I bore! 


“Surely, thought I, this is seeming! Surely, sure-ly, I am dreaming! 
In the morning, with the muffins, will this mystery be o’er. 

Instantly I saw a beaming figure with me downward streaming, 

And his eyes with glee were ‘gleaming, and he uttered, ‘ Nev er more ! 
Muffin, in the morning, Johnson, shall ye butter never more.’ 


“Then, my soul, aswoon of danger, turned I to the awful stranger. 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘Oh, speak again, that I this mystery may explore | : 
Tel! ‘this soul, with waters “choke nn — render, render me a token 
Why this vengeance is ywroken! But he only said, ‘No more! 
Muffin in the morning, Johnson, shall ye butter never more! 


“ Vain, all vain, was my intreating ; still the demon kept repeating 
Thot dread issue of my fortunes, of my fortunes sad and sore. 

While his finny pinion faster urged me onward through disaster, 
Faster still, and ever faster; till my forchead smote the door 

Of the kingdom come of evil ; and till opened wide the door. 


‘‘ Dumb the victim, dumb the devil, through the kingdom come of evil, 
On we sped, while ever dread reverberations shook the floor; 

But at length the Demon halted, in a cavern vast and vaulted, 

Where reposed the very picter of the Vauxhall reservoir! 

And he chucked me in the picter of the Vauxhall reservoir ! 


‘‘ Being used to being drownded, little cared I, thus surrounded 

By a cooler glass of liquor, and no thicker than before. 

The comparison I keenly recognised ; and, all serenely 

Floundered — grounded! Ah, unseen the punishment still held in store— 
Ah, undreamed and all unseen, the dire and dreadful doom in store ! 
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‘For few minutes had gone over ere my vision did discover 
(Getting nat’rally accustomed to the objects that it sawr) 
Tiddy insect things, and tiny animalcule, and shiny 
Worms, exactly like the water of the Vauxhall reservoir — 
Like the microscopic thingums of the Vauxhall reservoir. 


‘‘ But — O Temporal, O Moses ! Speak I? for the horror closes 


Still again upon my brain, and still it 


numbs me o’er afd o’er ! 


Grew the thingums!—grew they ever ?>—bigger, broader, till the river 
Was alive and all a-shiver with the monsters that it bore — 
Troubled, trembling, all a-quiver with the monsters that it bore ! 


‘‘ Black grown green, and green grown yaller, every sick and nasty colour, 


Cold — oh cold, and soft and clammy, 
Things tentaculous and horny, things 


as the slime upon the shore — 


gelatinous and spawny, 


Things with slow and netty legs, and eyes protrusive, old, and hoar — 
Greedy, gaunt, and gory wretches, cold, deliberate, and hoar! 


‘‘Or beyond me or beside me, for awhile they lay and eyed me 

In the luxury of hunger with satiety in store, 

Then, with claw and maw united, down they bore upon the blighted 
Joseph Johnson, devil-spited, whom they ravenously tore: 


Limb from limb, and bone from bone, 


the soft and slow legged monsters tore. 


‘But I wake anew each morning, in the early, early dawning, 
And anew the wretches yawning my anatomy explore, 


Daily from my hair engendered — for 
A perpetuated breakfast for the fiends 
Daily Johnson for the breakfast of the 


they don’t eat hair — I’m rendered 
for evermore — 
fiends for evermore! 


‘‘And the Demon fire-anointed thus my destiny appointed 
As a warning to my colleagues of terrestrial days before; 
For the crime that wrought my slaughter —animalculated water — 


t is thine, respected Cocker ! 


Oh, abjure it, I implore ! 


Ye direct the dirty water — then abjure it, I implore! 


‘‘Ah, doth this old Ghost implore ye all in vain ? 


Then here before ye 


All my Ghosts, each daily Goblin, shall their adjurations pour ! 

See ! They come — without their hair, 0! potent as the ghost of Pharaoh, 
And their sheeted souls declare, O Cocker! the reward in store 

For purveyors of bad water to the filter-lacking poor !” 


Ceased the Ghost of the Director; ere 


he ceased a kindred spectre, 


And another, and another, and a thousand filled the floor ; 
Soft they came, and slow they wended—their collective mission ended, 
Vote of thanks was passed on Johnson, and the business was o’er. 


Mort. 


Gentlemen Directors, pray reform your reservoir !* 








POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 
_ The all-absorbing question of ‘‘ Peace or War” 
1s now on the eve of being solved. The patience 
and forbearance of the British and French 
Governments is at length nearly worn out by the 
double-dealing and chicanery of the Northern 
Autocrat, whose object in gaining time is to com- 
plete his mili arrangements. At length, how- 
éver, the attack upon, and destruction of, the 
Turkish ships at Sinope opened the eyes of both 
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‘Governments; and the result was, an order to 
their respective naval commanders at Constanti- 
nople to proceed at once to the Black Sea, which 
they entered on the 4th January. Their func- 
tions are restricted to protecting the Turkish con- 
voys and ports, and to acting on the defensive if 
attacked by the Russian fleet. 

In the meantime, an “ ultimatum” has been 
drawn up by the four great European Powers, and 
dispatched to the Czar for his acceptance or re- 








— 


* We are authorised to state, from official sources, that the application of the moral is by no means confined to 


the highly respectable Board that sits at Vauxhall.—Ep, 
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jection. The evacuation of the Turkish princi- 
palities is a sine qua non in this document, and 
the utmost anxiety is felt as to the result. If 
the reply from St. Petersburg is a negative, war 


is inevitable; and it is more and more apparent | 
that this has been the design of the Czar from the | 


first. 

Parliament is summoned for the despatch of 
business on the 31st, and the session will probably 
be as important a one as ever was held. Should 
war be determined on, we hope that the two 
Houses will be unanimous in prosecuting it with 
the utmost vigour, and in compelling the Govern- 
ment to adopt the same course. Wo are sure 
that, however desirous the country may be to 
maintain peace, if we must have war, no half- 
measures would give satisfaction, nor would they, 
in the end, be the most humane or the least ex- 
pensive. The motto of the allies must be— 


** Sharp be the blade and sure the blow, 
And short the pain to undergo.” 


Most of the journals have for some time been 
teeming with inuendoes and animadversions on 
the conduct of the Cabinet Ministers, in allowing 
the Prince Consort—an irresponsible personage— 
to take an active part in their deliberations. 
Hitherto, until these few weeks, Prince Albert 
has sustained a character for non-interference with 
political affairs, which has gained him the appro- 
bation of all classes; and we do not apprehend 
that the charges brought against him will be con- 
firmed when the affair is brought before Parlia- 
mcnt, as it undoubtedly will, in the approaching 
session. 

The returns of the Board of Trade and of 
Revenue exhibit in a striking manner the expan- 
sive character of our commerce, and the prosperity 
of the country. The exports for the eleven 
months, up to the 5th December, amount to the 
enormous sum of £80,754,516, being an increase 
upon the corresponding period of 1852 of fifteen 
millions anda half! Australia has, for some time, 
given a start to our industrial energies; and now 
the vast empire of China, with its 300,000,000 of 
inhabitants, is likely to be thrown open to us. 


How far the war in the East may interfere with | 
our commerce, it is impossible to say; but unless | 
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| O'Connell assuring his dupes in Conciliation Hall, 


that ‘in three weeks he would guarantee them 
‘repale.’”? At the end of that period, he was 
called on to fulfil his promise, by showing that 
they had ‘“‘repale.”” “Oh,” said he, ‘I did not 
promise you should have it in three weeks, but 
that in three weeks I would guarantee it; and so 
I now do. Only stick together and you shall be 
sure to have it, though I don’t say when.” The 
“delegates” of the present day are just as defi- 
nite and as worthy of belief as honest Dan ; but 
in the meanwhile the misery of the starving wives 
and children of the turn-outs is beyond descrip- 
tion, and it seems likely that they must either 
yield, or, like the Dublin operatives, emigrate to 
other lands where they will be free from the 
tyranny of combinations. One of the ‘‘ delegates” 
has absconded with a considerable sum of money. 
Let the operatives look sharp after the others. 

In Exeter and other places, the high price of 
bread and other provisions has led to riots, which 
have rendered it necessary to call out the mili- 
tary to aid the civil power. Fortunately the 
firmness and forbearance of the magistrates en- 
abled them to quell the disturbance without the 
loss of a single life; but a large number of the 
rioters have been committed for trial. 

The furious snow-storm on the 3rd and 4th of 
January was severely felt in every part of the 
kingdom. Upwards of one hundred vessels were 
driven ashore between Lowestoft and Newcastle, 
and it is feared that many more had foundered. 

A large packet ship, the Staffordshire, with 
two hundred and fourteen persons on board, was 
wrecked off Cape Sable, on the American coast, 
when upwards of one hundred of the passengers 
were lost, with part of the crew. 

Another dreadful disaster at sea has occurred. 
It appears that the ship John Tayleur, of 2,000 
tons, Noble, master, bound from Liverpool to 
Melbourne, was wrecked on the southern point 
of Lambay, off the coast of Ireland, when up- 
wards of four hundred out of six hundred and 
ninety-five passengers were lost. A large amount 
of property was on board. The captain, who was 
the last to leave the vessel, was saved. The cause 
of this dreadful affair will of course be the sub- 
ject of rigid investigation, as the weather has 


political affairs take a different turn from what is| been calm and mild for some days. 


at present likely, there will be no maritime power | 


afloat that can much annoy it. 


The quarterly returns of revenue are equally | 
Notwithstanding the loss of the! factory. 


satisfactory. 
soap and other duties, which took effect on half 
the year, there is a surplus over the previous 
year of £1,315,925. In the event of war, how- 
ever, we must prepare ourselves for a large in- 
crease both in the expenditure and in the taxation 
of the country. 

The ‘strikes’ in the north continue with un- 
abated violence, From two to three thousand 
pounds is raised weekly out of the hard earnings 


of those operatives at work to support those who 


are idle. In the meantime the “ delegates” as- 
sure their clients that they are on the eve of 
triumphing. We recollect that arch-celegate 





COLONIAL. 


The news from the East Indies is not satis- 
The Burmese war is on the point of 
again breaking out; and the Dacoits are con- 
tinually harassing our troops, being employed in 
this service by the Burmese government. At , 
present, our position in that country is neither 
pleasant nor profitable. It is no question whether 
we were right or wrong in commencing the war, 
it being generally allowed that we had no busi- 
ness there; but it i a question whether we are 
right in persisting in a course that can confer on 
us neither honour, profit, nor privilege, 

The Australian provinces continue to increase 
in prosperity. The quantity of gold obtained is 
very great; and the outburst of the “ diggers” 
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on the question of the duty has subsided—the This second decisive proof of the superiority of 
Government having fixed it at 10s. instead of 30s. the Turkish over the Russian soldiers will not 
per month, as it was before the disturbance. Mr. improve the temper of the Czar, which is said to 
Hargreaves has been awarded a further sum of have been sadly disturbed at the news of the 
£4,000, making in all £10,000, for the share he combined fleet having entered the Black Sea. 
had in discovering the gold fields in Australia. Whether a calmer consideration of both events 
The gold licences in Victoria, up to September will bring him to his senses, remains to be seen. 
30, amounted to £147,815, ind the escort fees to He has many “irons in the fire,” and probably 
£13,848. some of these may get too hot for his absolute 
At the Cape of Good Hope, things were in a fingers. The Eastern coast of the Black Sea, for 
uiet state when the last advices arrived. The instance, is all alive, and the Veteran Schamy] is 
settlers in the ‘‘ Sovereignty,’’ however, were far up, at the head of 50,000 Circassians. In the 
from feeling secure in the prospect of being left event of war, we hope the two Governments of 
by the Government to shift for themselves; appre- France and England will proclaim the indepen- 
hending that the Boors would come and claim dence of the Caucasian tribes, which would 
possession of the lands they formerly abandoned. weaken the power of Russia more than anything 
The Kaftirs at present are quiet, but the colonists else, as it would destroy what she has been en- 
appear to mistrust them, especially on the fron- deavouring to effect for seventy years. 
tier, where they are, at any moment, liable toa © What part Austria and Prussia will eventually 
raid. 'take in this affair, it.is impossible to say; but 
Our North American Colonies continue in a’ probably the former will play a false game with 
prosperous state. In Canada, the harvesthas put the allies, and the latter will be guided by cir- 
the farmers in good spirits, especially with the cumstances. With the Russian territory fixed, 
high prices they have obtained, and are likely like a wedge, into the heart of Germany, and an 
still to obtain, for their produce; though little has army of 200,000 picked men on the German 
yet been shipped from thence. frontier, it is certainly no easy matter for either 
of those powers to make up their minds which 
a ‘part to take. One thing, however, is certain, 
In France, the preparations for war, both by that if Austria enters the arena in the interest of 
sea and land, are on a large scale. It is proposed | Russia, the demolition of the empire is certain. 
by the Minister at War to raise the army to Hungary, Italy, and Poland stand at this moment 
1,200,000 men; and a report is abroad that an | like ‘hounds on the slip,” and the first gun fired 
army of 70,060 is destined to Constantinople. | by Austria in favour of Russia would be the 
With the example of the interference of the | signal for the general nsing of those peoples. 
French in Rome, and its consequences, this, It is reported at Vienna that a dispatch has 
would be rather an ominous movement. At pre-| been received from St. Petersburg stating that, 
sent Louis Napoleon seems earnestly bent upon|in reply to a dispatch from the Emperor of 
driving the Russians from the Principalities, in| Austria on the Eastern question, the Czar has 
concert with England; and we are glad to sce the | declared that he will treat with Turkey alone, and 
cordiality existing between the two countries;|that his only plenipotentiary is Prince Gortscha- 
but Constantinople under a French protectorate | koff, and the place of conference the head-quar- 
will never do. The dockyards of Toulon and | ters at Bucharest. There appears very little hope 
Cherbourg are fully employed in building new) that peace will long continue if this account is 
steamers; and an order has been sent to St. | correct, as it completely ignores all other European 
Malo to impress the fishermen from twenty to, powers in the Turkish affairs. 
forty years of age, who had not had four years of| A curious circumstance has come to light re- 
service. As these poor fellows live in their boats | specting the American navy. It appears that a 
with their families, they will be compelled to | vessel, arrived at New York, reported that she 
leave the latter to their fate. Such is the spirit| had met with the American ship San Francisco, 
of despotic authority. y with a large body of troops on board, completely 
In the Principalities the Turks have gained a | disabled ; and application was made to the autho- 
splendid yictory. As far as can at present be | rities to send out a Government ship to her assist- 
ascertained, the Russian Commander Gortschakoff,ance. The reply was, that there was not one 
had determined to attack the Turkish forces at vessel in dock in a fit state to send on such an ex- 
Kalafat, as soon as Ocken Sacken’s corps had | pedition / 
Jomed him. But Omer Pacha having an intima-| The Chinese revolution is going on with varied 
tion of his design, resolyed to anticipate this | success. It appears there are two bodies of the 
movement, and bring the Russians to an engage- , insurgents, not connected with each other, one in 
ment betore the reinforcement arrived. Accord-, the northern part and the other in the southern. 
ingly they attacked the Russian division which | The latter appear to have given way before the 
was 22,000 strong, and continued the battle from | imperial forces; but the former are said to be far 
the 6th to the 10th of January, when the Russians | more formidable, and are carrying everything 
gave way with a loss in killed and wounded of | before them. There is, however, so much mystery 
2,000 men. The battle took place at Citali; and, about this affair, and so little is known by 
the Turks afterwards returned to Kalafat, where | Europeans of the interior of that immense king- 
they are strongly entrenched aad fortified. Frenty that it is impossible to give any me ox 
i 
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reliable account of the transactions taking place 
there, except of what comes immediately under | 
the eye of our own countrymen. One thing is 
certain, that Amoy has been retaken by the im- 
perialists, and the most horrible cruelties have 
been committed upon the unoffending inhabitants. 
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| There is every reason, however, to believe that 
the Tartar dynasty is trembling to its fall, ang 
that ere long the vast provinces of China will be 
thrown open to European trade and civilisation~ 
we hope not to European cupidity and love of 
conquest. 
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ig Tus is no time for wailing! L.o, the sun 

9th —Crimson with beauty, like a rosy child 

4 : Nestling within its happy mother’s breast— 
i, i 


Seeks its cloud-curtain’d pillow in the west, 
Smiling a farewell to the twilight dun : 

The earth is fair, the heavens are clear and mild, 
And tiny fishes, leaping from yon pool, 

Snap at ‘the night-born gnats; while noisy birds 
Wing treewards blithesomely : the breeze is cool, 
And from the neighbour-fields rich odours rise 
From beds of blood-red Carthamus.* Loud chords, 
Struck in the distant village, sound afar, 

In token of some festival, whilst dies 

The last faint flush of light before eve’s vestal star ! 
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THE EAST INDIES. 


CAMPBELL. 


If. 
This is no time for wailing! Better hopes 
Now blossom in the soul, like summer buds 
That waken with the sun upon the woods, 
When orient Morn her purple portal opes 
To usher in gay birds and dewy skies !— 
Hopes of yet coming happiness arise, 
And calmness sinks upon the weary soul 
That seeks the tranquil bosom of repose 
In the hushed silence of the scene around; 
Nature sheds o'er me all the pure control 
She loves to urge, when gently to the rose 
The nightingale complains. The only sound 
That breathes hath music in it, and the air, 
Whispering about me, soothes to rest each care! 











The Jesuit ; or, an ITistorical Sketch of the Rise and 
Fall and Restoration of the Society of Jesus, éc. 
By the Rev. Jonny Srewart M‘Corry, M.AP. 
Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie. London: Dol- 
man. 1855. 
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We perfectly agree with the author of this 
pamphlet in his denunciations of the practice of 
taking only a one-sided view of arguments on re- 
ligion. The generality of men who call themselves 
Christians, Catholics as well as Protestants, know 
but one side of the question—the side to which, 
from the accident of birth or education, they 
happen to be attached — and their religion is worth 
next to nothing, because it is not the result of free 
; inquiry and consequent conviction. It is but 
oe: latterly that any considerable section of the masses 

: have begun to think for themselves on religious 
Et subjects, and to question the dogmas by which 
7 inquiry in this direction has been fettered so long. 

The effect will be the shaking off of priestly influ- 
ence, and an increased dislike of priestly domina- 
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tion among Christians of all persuasions. Free 
thought will some day produce a free church, of | 
which the priest, if he exist at all, will exist as | 
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|the minister, that is, the servant, not the prelatic 
despot of the congregation. We do not pretend 
to decide which class of the priesthood will suffer 
most overthrow in the course of such a revolution ; 
and it is too much perhaps to expect from either 
of them, that they will lend their assistance in 
bringing it about. One step towards it would be 
to leave off abusing one another, and to set can- 
didly about considering both sides of the question. 
Our, No-Popery writers will not do this—and, if 
Mr. M‘Corry be a fair specimen, the advocates of 
Roman Catholicism are not a whit more candid. 
This sketch of the Grand Order is as much a one- 
sided representation as any that was ever penned, 
as the writer of it knows perfectly well. Apart 
from some few silly superstitions, we could endorse 
the truth of the whole of it, and we could go still 
further than Mr. M‘Corry in our admiration of the 
Je suits, and of their founder, for their transcendant 
genius, energy, and self-devotion. But there is 
another side to the picture, and that their apolo- 
gist keeps as studiously out of view, as their 
antagonists industriously parade it. The Jesuits 
tell, because they violated the obligations of truth 
and morality, and taught and practised the mis- 
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* The Carthamus Tinctorius, from which a bastard saffron is prepared. 
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And know that if the people knew 

The thing that one was really thinking, 
The village candles would burn blue, 

And all the cats would take to winking. 


chievous lesson that it is lawful to do evil that 

may come. The evidence of this is to be 
found, all too plentifully, in their own writings, 
and cannot be denied or explained away. Mr. 
M‘Corry saysnothing on this head in his pamphlet ; 
and leaves us to draw the conclusion, that he has 
nothing effectual to say. His work, therefore, 
has no claim to be considered as an impartial his- 
tory: it is, however, tolerably well written, and aii 
may serve to increase the reverence of his own 
flock for the founder of the ‘‘ Great Order.” 


Therefore, O Post-boy! hither come, 
Sacred the dust upon thy shoes, 

Tell us the deeds they do at home, 
And all the cream of London news. 


The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with his 
Literary, Political, and Social [Reminiscences and 
a Correspondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. 
| IV. a8 : Hall, Virtue,and Co. 1853. 


} 


Summer Sketches, and other Poems. By BEssirE | Tue fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Jerdan’s 

Rayner Parkes. London: J. Chapman. 1854. Autobiography comes late to hand, like a tardy 
dessert after a dinner of three courses. Fortunately 
‘it is worth waiting for, being a very piquant 
‘mélange of things good in themselves and better 
for the position they here occupy — of things odd 
and funny, and of more which are touching and 
suggestive —and of others fraught with a peculiar 
kind of worldly wisdom, in connection especially 


hibiting proofs that the writer possesses faculties with matters literary, calculated and no doubt in- 


both of. observation and reflection far above the | tended to be of use to the brethren of the quill. 
average. We must, however, content ourselves |1t would not become an author, who for half 
with a few lines, which we trust may have the | a century has enjoyed a species of critical supre- 
effect of sending the reader to the book, or rather |™4cy, and guided the tastes of two generations, to 
brochure, from which they are selected. exhibit any particular sensitiveness to criticism ; 


These are very clever verses by a feminine hand 
that wields the pencil as well as the pen. They 
are written in a cheerful spirit, but are character- 
ised by a vein of thoughtfulness and earnestness 
rather unusual in effusions of the kind. Had we 
space, we should make several extracts from pas- 
sages which have struck us in the reading as ex- 


Eat thy bread in hope, 
If thou wouldst nourish thee for action.—Faith 
Never yet failed her children, but Despair 
Has held the feet of many, and debarred 
Pilgrims from entering on the promised land. 


Men are awake, 


They drink the grandest thoughts that wisdom speaks, 


And profit by them; from the crowded town, 
From country cottages and lone sea-coast, 
And midland woods they come, a nobler race 
Of thoughtful Saxons, individual lords 

Over themselves and o'er the world of mind. 


We need not speculate on barren hours 

Which to the loving come not, for we rear 

The golden flowers of autumn on those graves 
We turfed in early spring, and the good life 
Which scatters seeds of kindness is repaid 

By fragrant growths of love. 


The following specimen is in a different vein :— 


Oh dear to me is China tea, 
Indeed I think none like it better, 
But far more fragrant to a vagrant 
Poet is a London letter. 


Let roses hang midst hazel twigs 

I'll puff them like a special pleader, 
But in my heart, to geese or pigs 

I much prefer the Times or Leader. 


Dearer than any ancient song 

The chapters of our modern story, 
(But, I write whisperingly, among 

These woods the very flowers are Tory, ) 


In this calm innocent retreat, 

While grass is being cock’d and ricked, 
It is so very nice to sit, 

And chew the cud of something wicke:l! 


and Mr. Jerdan, therefore, can afford to laugh and 
make others laugh at the two-sided view of him- 
'self which his book has called forth. He compares 
‘his own portrait, as drawn by friends and foes, to 
those exhibited in the insides of omnibuses 
"upon the double-dyed placards of the professors 
of hirsute chemistry —the gentleman, one side of 
| whose head is of a ‘‘sad colour,” smudged by age 
‘into a dismal grey, while the other is radiant in 
‘magnificent raven curls, the jet of juvenility and 
health—and the dear sweet lady, on the right 
| coal, on the left carrots, &c. Having struck a 
satisfactory balance between eulogists and de- 
| tractors, he proceeds on the even tenor of his way 
as becomes a veteran who has seen all the ups and 
downs of the service, and gives us, what we are 
_very glad to get, the benefit of his experience, of 
| his extensive literary associations, and of the recol- 
‘lections connected with both. The celebrities, 
' semi-celebrities, notables, and oddities who figure 
in these pages, are so numerous, that one hardly 
knows which way to turn for a selection ; whether 
to serve up Hook at his practical jokes, Tom 
Moore telling a story, Byron caught at plagiarism, 
or Coleridge shying at a wine-glass with a fork, 
we don’t know. Here is, however, a good story 
of old Ackermann, worth repeating :— 








Thad dropt in at the Strand about two o'clock about 
something or other, when Mr. A. insisted on my ‘staying 
to eat “superb sour krout" with a fine German boy, the 
son of a nobleman just imported. 1 consented, and we 
chatted together till long past the dinner-hour, for which 
Ackermann and his stomach were particularly punctual. 
His nephew and the young noble had gone out in the 
morning to see the lions, and had not returned. We 
waited, and waited, till near three o'clock (an hour over 
time), when my host, unable to contain his anger and 





hunger any longer, ordered dinner, and we sat down to 
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excellent rotten cabbage, but washed down with sensible! down by reviewers; it were to be wished that 
muzzle and schnaps. About the middle of the repast, | the converse of this assertion were as true, and 


the young gentlemen made their appearance, and were 
told to sit down and feed, with the politeness, and in the 
tone which might become an incensed bear. 


| 
| 


However, | 


that it were beyond the power of misplaced and 
friendly eulogy to lift into temporary and more 


as our host's appetite got appeased, his temperimproved,|than temporary popularity, productions which 


and by the time the cloth was removed, the bumpers of | 


muzzle had converted frowns into smiles, and at length 


I heard his cavernous issue of the question, “Vell, boisse | 


(boys), vere ave you been, and vat ave you see?” The 
youngsters, delighted by this condescension, burst out in 


' 


ought never to have seen the light. It is in this 
latter particular, we fear, that Mr. Jerdan has 
really some offences to atone for. His generosity 


has sometimes outrun his judgment, and from 


answer, the lead being taken by the nephew, who spoke | 


as follows: “O mine oncle! 


to dox at Voolviteh to see de launch of de great sheep— 
vat a crowds! and oh, mine oncle, vat a many billa box.” 


“Pilla box,” repeated Ackermann, “vat you mean by | 


billa box?” “Oh, sare,” broke in the stranger, “so Lave 
been only a veeks in Engleland, I tinks I gan spake de 
langidge better as him. He means Bocca bills!” 
“ Billa box, Bocca bills,” muttered Ackermann. Vat de 
divels does you mean? say it in Yarman!” which they 
immediately did; and thus informed, he turned laughing 
loudly to me, and exclaimed, “O mine Kodds, vat you 
tink dey means?” I had not heard and could not tell; 
and their interpreter, still convulsed with laughter, 
sputtered out, “ Vy dey means big boggets.” Not to 
lengthen the story, for some time longer unintelligible to 
me, I at last discovered that billa box, and bocca bills, 
and big boggets, all and sundry, meant simply pick- 
pockets. 


The following anecdotes of Talleyrand are to us 
as good as new, and it is likely may prove so to 
our readers : — 


Lhe report of the death of George III. had just ob- 
tained circulation throughout Paris, and was naturally 
expected to produce a great sensation on the Stock Ex- 
change. A banker, who wished to make a good hit, 
called upon the minister and had the indiscretion to re- 
veal the object of his visit. Talleyrand listened to him 
without moving a muscle of his phlegmatic visage, and 
at length replied in a solemn tone: “Some say that the 
King of England is dead, others say that he is not dead; 
but do you wish to know my opinion?” “ Most anxiously, 
Prince!” “ Well, then, I believe — neither! I mention 
this in confidence to you; but [ rely on your discretion: 
the slightest imprudence on your part would compromise 
me seriously.” 

Talleyrand, speaking of the members of the French 
Academy, observed — “ After all, it is possible they may 
one day or other do something remarkable. A flock of 
weese once saved the Capitol of Rome.” 

On a certain occasion, a friend was conversing with 
Talleyrand on the subject of Mademoiselle Duchenois, 
the French actress, and another lady, neither of them re- 
markable for beauty. The first happened to have pecu- 
liarly bad teeth, the latter none at all. “If Madame 
S.," said Talleyrand, “only,had teeth, she would be as 
ugly as Mademoiselle Duchenois.” 


There are some curious revelations in this vo- 
lume of the soreness of publishers with regard to 
the works which they issue to the public. Surely 
no man in such a position ever dealt more leniently 
with authors than Mr. Jerdan while at the head of 
the Literary Gazette; but it would appear that 
with certain publishers, nothing short of unqua- 
litied praise will please them. A review that 
should be nothing more or less than a publisher's 
organ would present but a contemptible spectacle, 
and would soon cease to be read. It is sheer 
stupidity on the part of publishers to resent the 
iree expression of opinion by the critic, whose 
praise is only of value in the ratio of his own 
independence. Real genius is not to be written 


. after ve ave see two mans 4 | 
henging at Old Belly —vat a crowds !—ve goto de rivere | 


hints dropped here and there in this concluding 
volume, it is to be suspected that some who have 
been most favoured, have been the least grateful. 

The circumstances conducing to the author’s 


‘severance from the Literary Gazette are not, for 





obvious reasons, detailed at any great length or 
with much minuteness. What is said, however, 
is not without interest; and we shall abbreviate 
the account here given, as it throws some light 
upon a subject upon which many of our readers 
will be glad to know something. Mr. Jerdan had 
involved himself in enormous difficulties, through 
imprudently taking upon his own shoulders the 
liabilities of others. He had been punished by 
the breaking up of his establishment at Grove 
House, and was driven to retrench in the West- 
minster Road. 


sy every possible sacrifice, I so far surmounted this 
crash as to settle all just, and some unjust debts; but 
the act loaded me with incumbrances, and I had the up- 
hill work to achieve with gradually diminishing means. 
The circulation of the Literary Gazette was considerably 
affected by the Atheneum lowering its charge to half the 
price, and following up that sagacious measure by the 
most diligent adoption of all business resources, so es- 
sential to successful publishing. People engaged in the 
publishing trade, instead of putting more energy into a 
drooping concern, are apt to get languid and tired of it. 
... Itso happened with the Gazette. The sustaining 
punctuality of my partners, Messrs. Longman and Co., 
indeed, suffered no change; but they became more in- 
different to the task of forwarding its interests. Our 
publisher, too, had grown older, and got more to do than 
he could deftly manage. . . . For a few years it was like 
the children’s play of hide-and-seek, only it never was 
hot, but ever colder and colder, till at last I purchased 
their third shares of the Gazette from Messrs. Longman 
and Colburn, and set out again, sanguine, hopeful, un- 
contradicted, and uncontrolled, on my own capital. For 
a good season the efforts were crowned with a degree of 
success; but still there was not much to boast of... . 
We went on, however, respectably, if not so very pro- 
fitably ; and I believe I may say that the journal did not 
fall off much, if at all, from the character which had 
raised it so high in public estimation. Thus matters 
proceeded, in a sort of even course, till changes in the 
publishing-office and printing, occasioned by death and 
retirement, rendered new arrangements necessary. [ 
was by this means most unfortunately betrayed, yet by 
the best intentions of one of my best and dearest friends, 
into contracts with parties, who proved every way unwor- 
thy of trust. An aim to attain an ulterior object, and 
supplant me in my copyright property, was from the be- 
ginning cunningly and systematically pursued. Neither 
subterfuges nor falsehoods were spared; and, in the 
meanwhile, needful engagements were unperformed and 
violated. More dependent than ever on the fidelity and 
regularity of others, the mismanagement and endless 
failures which were engrafted on this state of things, con- 
tributed rapidly to my being sunk into “ the lower still.” 
My habitual dislike to examine into business affairs, 
which I generally sueceeded in confusing instead of 
comprehending, was converted into perfect antipathy. [I 
had been so long used to rely on those with whom it was 
“all right,” when they were right, that it unfitted me the 
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more to be a match for the intrigue and plotting to 
which I was now exposed; and the consequence was, 2 
final contest, from which the much-damaged Gazette was | 
rescued, but I feil a victim to as gross malignity as ever | 
was foully resorted to in revenge for disappointed | 
roguery. In consequence of such untoward circum. | 
stances, the Gazette, in spite of all my continued exer- | 
tions, dwindled, became small by degrees and beautifully 
less, Still it was an object of ambition in another | 
quarter ; and by a succession of acts which I will not | 
describe, I was finally and foully done, not only out of | 
the property, but out of the editing and income attached 

to it, by a regular written agreement. ... The least said 

ig soonest mended; and atime may come for more cir- 

cumstantial revelations touching such as— 


‘Full of fraudful arts, 
The well-invented tale for truth imparts.” 


Were we must close our brief extracts, cordiall 
referring the reader to these volumes of auto- 
biography, as to the fullest and most amusing 
history which he can possibly meet with of the 
literary world of the last half-century. 


By Sir 


Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. ‘ 
London: 


Epwarp Lytton Butwer, Bart., M.P. 
G. Routledge and Co. 1854. 


‘Pernam’”’ has been long beyond the reach of 
hostile criticism, and is destined to stand as long 
as human nature is a favourite study, and fiction is 
favourite reading, among the foremost in the very 
first rank of works of a similar class. Sur E. L. 
Bulwer is the first, without exception, of our 
philosophic novelists; all his works, while 
they abound in romantic interest, improve and 
strengthen the intellect, and are vehicles of moral 
truth; and on this account we hail with welcome 
the appearance of the first of a series of volumes 
which will place them, at a merely nominal cost, 
within the reach of all classes. The publishers 
have acted with a politic liberality in printing 
this book in a bold, broad, clear type, and turning 
it out of hand in a neat, compact, and permanent 
form —an example which might be very exten- 
sively followed by other dispensers of cheap lite- 
rature. 


Chanticleer: A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody 
Family. Second Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey 
aud Co. New York: J. 8. Redfield. /1853. 


CHANTICLEER is a very clever story, written ap- 
parently in imitation of one of Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas books. The plot is well contrived, and 
one of very considerable interest, and the cha- 
racters introduced are characters. The old grand- 
father Peabody is a model of a patriarch, worthy 
of universal veneration. 
creature, a subject which only America can pro- 
duce; and the author has painted her to perfec- 
tion: one feels that in a different atmosphere she 
might have been a Topsy, but breathing the same 
air as the Peabody’s has given her a woman's 
heart, overflowing with frolicsome affection and 
hilarity. The whole is a charming picture of 
American rural life, contrasted here and there 
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with characteristic and sarcastic sketches of the 
fast and foolish growths of American cities. 





Saturday and Sunday ; Thoughts for Both. Glasgow: 
J. Maclehose. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 1853. 


Tuere is much pure and healthy philosophy in 
this work, and much, too, of the highest wisdom. 
We could not wish our dearest friend a happier 
destiny than that the deeds of his whole life 
should correspond with the thoughts which have 
found expression in this little volume. 





Y| Louisa Von Plettenhaus ; or, the Journal of a Poor 


Young Lady. Translated from the German. Edin- 
burgh: T. Constableand Co, London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co, 1854. 


We have read no book of this class by an English 
writer —and English writers are thought to excel 
in the production of religious fictions for the 
use of the young— which has any claim to 
comparison with it. The object of the author 
is plainly to exhibit the operation of sincere 
religious faith upon the life and conduct of 
the subject of it. This is attempted every day 
by a pretty long list of lady-writers in our own 
country, but we can recollect no instance in which 
it has been so successfully accomplished as in this 
small volume by a German hand. Too often, on 
examination, our writers in this department prove 
themselves bad divines; and we could refer, if we 
chose, to a dozen examples of authoresses in high 
repute who have written themselves down ig- 
norant of the first elements of that religion whose 
effects they have undertaken to illustrate. Not 
so the author of this pleasing volume, who is too 
well read and too correct a thinker to fall into any 
such blunder. The heroine, though loveable in 
all respects, is no impossible paragon of piety, 
but a charming, unsophisticated girl, full of na- 
ture, of goodness, and simplicity; and she rises 
superior to enmity and detraction, not so much 
from the exercise of a resolution and force of 
character which few possess, but from the quiet 
endurance of wrong and reciprocation of kindness 
which are in the power of all. There is an un- 
usual charm about this interesting story of a life, 
which, if we are not greatly deceived, will make 
|it a permanent favourite with the public. 





! 


| Memorable Women. The Story of their Lives. By 
Mrs. Newton Crostanxp. London: David Bogue, 
l'leet-street. 1854. 


j 
! 


Mopsey is a capital | 


|We are among the goodly number of those who 
always meet Mrs. Crosland with pleasure. She 
has ever some worthy object in view when she 
writes, and we are sure of not losing our labour if 
we can find time to settle fairly down to her book 
and see it through to the end, as we have honestly 
done by the present volume. We have here 
six biographical sketches of eminent women, all 
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of them excellently done. Lady Russell, as she 
deserves to do, leads off, quietly and soberly, with 
no flourish of trumpets, as becomes the true Eng- | 
lish model of womanly magnanimity and wifely 
fealty. Her tale is simply told, without any high- 
flown phrase, which would but mar its effects, 
and we are wiser and better for hearing it. Next 
come Miss Burney and Mrs. Piozzi coupled toge- 
ther. We marvel more at Miss Burney’s patience 
with the ugly old harridan Queen Charlotte than we 
admire her novels, and would infinitely prefer to 
read ‘‘ Lydia” over again than either “ Evelina”’ 
or “‘ Cecilia.” Mrs. Thrale’s ghost ought to be 
grateful to Mrs. C. for the flattering portrait she 
has drawn. The brewer’s wife passed for a much) 
cleverer woman that she really was: her only. 
readable production was the fable of ‘‘ The Three 

Warnings,” and that was stolen bodily from a 

German legend, which may be found in the collec- 

tion of the Brothers Grim, so that she has but the | 
merit of versifying it. In the life of Margaret 

Fuller we are furnished with a concise but com- 

prehensive sketch of the career of that most me- 
morable of American women. It is a narrative 

as romantic as any fiction, and one that leaves a 

sad and mournful impression upon the mind. | 
Margaret should have lived, if but that mankind 
might have seen what, as a wife and a mother, 
she had become. The volume concludes with the 
life of Lady Sale, the heroine of Afghanistan, who 
gave by her example the proof, if any were want- 
ing, that woman, equal to any reverse of fortune, | 
is equal also to the direst physical suffering. We, 
ean cordially recommend this volume as a family | 
book—a book for all seasons, and for any and | 
every class of readers. 





Heart Histories, Violets from the Greenwood, de. de. 
In Prose and Verse. By Mantan Pace Aino. 
London and Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. | 
1853. 


Tuere is much pleasing verse of a descriptive | 
and of a devotional character in this little tome; 
together with several interesting sketches of the. 


old Scottish Covenanters, in prose, under the 
title of ‘‘ Martyr Memories.” The prevailing 
tone of the volume is rather too melancholy; a 
fault very common among young poets, and which 
we should like to see corrected. The following 
picture of ‘‘ The Herd Laddie” is a good specimen 
of the writer’s artistic power :— 


A Herd laddie sat, in his plaidie o' grey, 

’Neath the beild o’ a bush in the howe o’' a brae, 

On the moss-theekit stump o' an auld aiken tree, 

By a wee wimplin’ burnie than sang to the sea, 

And silvered the hem o' a bonnie green knowe, 
Wharthe broom-brush, an’ breckan, an’ primroses grow: 
As wee stars that glimmer like sprinklins o' gowd, 

As they blink through the blue o' the grey e'vning elond, 
His sheep lay besprent on the green mountain's breast, 
As white as the snow-cleeded gowan they prest — 
Where the lammies were bleetin’ an’ jumpin’ wi' glee, 
An’ nibblin’ the gowan that spangled the lea; 

Now laughin’ an’ dancin’, like youth’s mornin’ wave, 
Ere it wanders an’ yaumers awa’ to the grave. 
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Work; or, Plenty to Do, and How to Do It. By 
Marta Marcaret Brewster. Second Series. 
Edinburgh: T. Constable andCo. London: Ha- 
milton, Adams, and Co. 1854. 


Tuts is a series of ten short practical homilies, the 
composition of a woman and addressed to women. 
They are written in a kind and earnest spirit, and 


-though not remarkable for depth of thought, are 


yet characterised by good taste and correct judg- 
ment, and a style more vigorous than that of the 
generality of female writers. Miss Brewster is 
right in her estimation of such a noodle automaton 
as a country gentleman, who : 


was lately heard to expatiate on the difficulty he had 
found in arranging the employment of his time through- 
out the year. He did not live in a county that was 
regularly hunted, nor was there much curling in the 
neighbourhood — golf, which presents such a resource for 
the destitute in some favoured places, was unknown — 
and the cricket-ground was too distant. But beginning 
with the grouse on the glorious 12th of August, and then 
in succession studying the partridges, the pheasants, the 
woodcocks (the draining had left but few snipes), and the 
wild ducks, he got through the winter pretty well, and by 
advancing a little the spring and summer fishing, he con- 
trived to fill up the time till the happy August ‘ moor- 
days” came round again. Such was the cycle of his 
work, 


Janus, Lake Sonnets, dc., and other Poems. By 
Daviv Horr. London: W. Pickering, Piccadilly ; 
G. Bell, Fleet-street. 1853. 


THERE are some poems in this volume worthy of 
the appellation, and, upon the whole, it rises far 
above the average of books of a similar class which 
every month sends forth. The principal poem, 
‘“‘ Janus,” a sort of dreamy and rather unphilo- 
sophical retrospect, and a still more dreamy pro- 
phecy, is, considering its length, the least poetical 
and the most superticial piece in the collection; 
and we are perhaps right in conjecturing that it 
was written for the sake of furnishing a leading 
word for the title-page, and formed no part of the 
original plan. To the ‘‘ Lake Sonnets’ we can 
afford but a limited meed of praise ; some of them 
are not, strictly speaking, sonnets; they all and 
each, however, express a poetical idea in correct 


and melodious verse; and were the idea a new 
and original one, as unfortunately it never is, they 


would be worthy of high praise. We turn, there- 
fore, to the ‘‘ Other Poems ;’’ and among these are 
several which hold out a promise, if the author be 
yet a young writer, of future excellence. Let us 
quote a portion of 
NIGHT IN THE CITY. 
Solemnly tolls the cathedral clock 
The midnight hour, — 
And the old gray tower 
Seems to reel and rock 
‘Neath the ponderous shock 
Of the iron bell, 
Giving @ voice to the passing time, 
With something strange in the clang and the chime, 
Which suiteth the wan weird moonlight well. 


The weird wan moonlight looketh down, 
And silvers the roofs of the silent town — 
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Silvers the stones of the silent street, 

That erewhile echoed to busy feet, 

And to and fro the multitude went, 

Each on his special purpose bent, 

Some thought brooding on every brow, 
Some thought of sorrow, of joy, or fear ; 
But the long straight street is silent now, 
And the wan weird moonlight alone is here. 


No, not alone ; — in its light so fair, 

In its beams so beautiful, here and there, 

Pallid forms are wandering by, 

Each form with another attending — Despair — 
That casts its wild light over cheek and eye ! — 
Oh God of heaven, ‘tis a sight of fear, 

And the laughter is sadder than any sigh, 

And the word of love in its mockery, 

Is the saddest sound that can greet the ear. 


Alas for the gentle heart of woman ! 

Betrayed and trampled and sear’d and broken; 
Ah, by many a bitter token, 

Woe in this world is too common — too common! 
But the radiant moonbeams heed not the woe, 

As from heaven above to the earth below, 

In their silvery splendour they silently fall, 

And fling their sweet mantle of beauty o’er all; 
‘They fall over all, and they silently steep 

The slumbering street in their holy light, 

And standing before us so pure and bright, 

Seem like guardian angels from heaven's height 
Descended, their shadowy vigils to keep, 
Through the long night-hours o'er this city of sleep. 


Strange dreams are hovering here and there, 
Leading many a soul away 

From its prostrate mansion of finite clay — 
Leading it far through the realms of air, 

To paradisal regions fair, 

‘Neath the spirit of Beauty’s perfect sway ; 
Or plunging it down to the crypts of despair, 
For ever exil’d from the light of day. 

So pass the hours of the silent night, 

And after the day's long roar and riot. 

Very sweet is this holy quiet, 

Very soothing this soft moonlight. 


! 
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We should like, had we space, to extract a 
pleasant poem entitled, ‘‘A Rainy Day,” but 
must refer the reader for it to the volume; con- 


‘cluding our quotations with a sonnet, entitled 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


I will not wrap around me for a robe 

This worn-out mantle—custom ; I would be 
That which my soul proclaims I should be — free 
To act upon conviction ; I would probe 

Even to the very centre of its globe, 

The deepest depths of thought, and seek for truth 
With all the force and compass of my mind; 
Why should I sink into the lethargy 

Of age, while I have energy and youth ? 

And if I be so favoured as to find 

The priceless gem, or to believe indeed 

That I have found it, thereon I will base 

My trust, and * look the whole world in the face,” 
Nor heed the thunders of dogmatic creed. 


Mr. Holt has yet his work to do, but we have 
a notion he can do it, and will not labour in vain. 
If he manfully carry out the resolution expressed 
in the above sonnet, ‘and probe ‘the deepest 
depths of thought,” he will get rid of the hack- 
neyed sentimentalisms, (too many of which yet 
linger in his mind,) which are the sole stock of 
many of his brethren, and we shall meet with 
him some future day singing a nobler song. 


The Grand Discovery; or, the Fatherhood of God. 
By the Rev. Ggoroe Givtrittay. London: Black- 
ader and Co. 1854. 


Mr. Giirr“tLtan has treated the subject of this 





little work with his usual force and splendour of 
language, and earnestness of thought. It is a 
series of six brief essays, appealing to the serious 
| judgment of the reader, and claiming a recogni- 





A snarling critic might say that the above cx- | tion of the paternal character of the Creator, as 


tract abounds in faults and weaknesses, and would 


‘revealed, not in the works of nature, in the de- 


be at no great trouble to prove the fact; but it| mains of science or philosophy, or in the heart of 


paints a true picture in natural colours, and is not | 


wanting in poetic feeling. The following short 
poem is equally natural, though some of our rea- 
ders, the young and the light-hearted especially, 
will not think so; but those who have watched 
the sad and lingering process which transforms 
man’s ghastly foe into his bosom, friend, will 
know better. 


TO THE ANGEL DEATH. 


O, Angel Death! 
Rebuker of disquietude and strife, 
And mother of immortal life! 
The tlowers of hope and faith, 
When thou hast forth upon thy mission sped, 
Give forth their richest and most balmy breath 
Beneath thy gentle tread, 

As thou dost wander all this wide world o'er, 
To deal thy blessing of unbroken sleep, 
With promise go the eyes that watch and weep, 

That they shall Watch and weep no more. 

Enduring calm attends thy presence mild, 

Thou takest the life-weary to thy breast, 

And as a mother fondleth her sweet child, 
Thou lullest them to rest. 

0 Angel Death! 

O Pilot to the one true bourne of ease, 

Upon thy shining garment blossometh 
The Amaranth of Peace, 


man, but in the revelations of His love and pur- 
poses which the Bible contains. Small as the 
book is, and it cuts but a poor figure on the book- 
shelf, he who ponders well its arguments will find 
that it carries weight with it, and tells forcibly 
against the fashionable materialistic philosophies 
of the day. 


--- 


Christ our Passover ; or, Thoughts on the Atonement. 
By the Rev. Jonn Cummuine, D.D., F.R.S.E. Lon- 
don: Hall, Virtue and Co. 1854. 


Wiruty the last few years a prodigious amount of 
heavy metal, heavy in more senses than one, has 
been launched against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Metaphysicians have exhausted their 
strength upon it, and infidels and atheists have 
made it the butt of their wit and sarcasm. Dr. 
Cumming simply shows from Bible promises that 
it is the basis of a Christian’s hope, that it stands 
impregnable against all assaults, and that its full 
acceptance is the only effectual barrier > gay the 
encroachments of Romanism. His work is well 
adapted for young seekers after the truth, and 





may serve asa fit antidote to much of the mis. 
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chievous trash at present in circulation, which! or remote hamlet, where they have abundant op. 


seeks by flattering the intellect to pervert the| portunities for the exercise of the virtues of hu- 
faith. |mility and contentment. As they grow older, 
' the necessities of their condition, and the claims 

'of a rising family goad them to escape from the 

Satanie Agency and Table-turning. A Letter to the pinchings of poverty, and they must either starve, 
Rev. Francis Close, A.M., in Reply to his Pam- §) rush into business, or keep a school, or go a 
> 3 oe not Disbolical.” London: begging to the charity of the rich, or write for 
ee See ‘bread, or come upon ‘‘the Association,” or do 
Turs pamphlet contains a brief retrospect of the | two or three of these things at once. All this is 
history of table-turning, spirit-rapping. and table- bad, and tells wofully upon their intellectual 
talking, and some equally brief notices of the strength, and against the efficiency of their la- 
opinions, so far as they are to be got at, of the bours among the people. Nonconformity may boast 
most popular writers who have paid attention to the possession of more than three-fourths of the 
the subject. The writer is fearful of the effect of pulpit talent of the land; but its financial system is 
tampering with agencies which he assumes to be | yet to be invented; and until a Wise economy is 
supernatural; appears to be of opinion that they | brought to bear in the distribution of its resources, 
are identical with the spirits summoned by the | it will never know its own strength, or do its own 
wizards and necromancers of ancient times; and| work. The author of this book has been one of 
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strongly deprecates the practice of having any- 
thing to do with them, or with the unaccountable 
process by which they are brought into communi- 
cation with those who consult them. 


Educational Voluntaryism an Amiable Delusion. A 
Letter to a Member of the Manchester Statistical 
Society. By J. Face, Esq. Manchester: G. Simms. 
P8533. 


Tue truth that there is in this pamphlet is barely 
hinted at — the nonsense of it lies sprawling at 
fulllength. ‘My wife” has an enormous deal too 
much to do with the business, and should have been 
kept out of the way. We have long been of opi- 
nion that educational voluntaryism is little better 
than an amiable delusion; but are sorry to see 
that opinion vindicated by the uxorious Mr. Fagg 
—on the principle that a weak advocate often 


does more mischief to a good cause than the, 


strongest opponent. 





Beauty and the Beast. Little Plays for Little People. 
By Miss Conver and Atrrep CrowguiLi, Lon- 
don: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street. 1854. 


Tuts is a fairy tale dramatised in simple verse for 
drawing-room performance by young people. We 
fancy it would have been treason in the eyes of 
Hannah Moore, but have no doubt it will be found 
in practice exceedingly amusing to children and 
parents. The fairies, however, will suffer pro- 
digiously by domestic representation ; they should 
be left to imagination alone. Miss Corner would 
find her idea more effectually carried out by choos- 
ing such unsupernatural legends as ‘‘ Hans in 
Luck,” and others of the sort, to be found in 
Grimm’s collection, as the foundation of her family 
dramas. 


Struggles for Life; or, the Autobiography of a Dis- 
senting Minister. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gilpin. 
J. Menzies. 1854. 


Tue majority of dissenting ministers begin their 
pastoral experience in some out-of-the-way village 


Edinburgh : 





the many victims, not so much to a bad system as 
to the absence of any system; and has been left 
to buffet his way through domestic difficulties 
from which it appears doubtful whether he has 
yet escaped. He has fine capabilities for his vo- 
cation, always writing best when he preaches, 
which he does rather too much in the pages of 
his biography. His book is most interesting 
where it is most descriptive and biographical ; and 
the chief fault we are disposed to find with it is, 
that it is hardly so candid as its title would lead 
us to expect. We have too much of the inner 
life of the author, and too little of the inner life 
of the system of which he isa part. It is im- 
possible but that with his characteristic experience 
he must have much to tell which it would be of 
advantage to the public to hear; and it is to be 
regretted that, though writing anonymously, he 
has yet declined to speak out, from motives which 
it is easy te guess, though not so easy to approve. 
The memorials of his youthful days, and of his 
first entrance upon the toilsome stages of his ca- 
reer, will be read with interest and sympathy ; 
and there are many scenes of humble life pour- 
trayed in a lively manner, which we feel to be 
truce to nature. The volume leaves a pleasant 
impression on the mind, and few readers will lay 
it down without fervent good wishes for the future 
prosperity of the writer. 








The Annotated Edition of English Poets. F.dited by 
Rospert Beit. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
IS4. 


Tris is an important undertaking, commenced in 
a right and thorough spirit. The value of an 
annotated edition of the English pocts could not 
have been more effectually demonstrated by a 
volume written for the purpose, than it is by the 
publication of this first volumg of the works of 
John Dryden. While reading it, we seem to live 
in the times of Charles II., and to know as much 
of the court scandal, the town life and shameful 





policy of the day, as if we had stood in Pepys’ 
shoes, or had the entrée at Whitehall, while the 
“merry monarch”’ was doing his worst for the 





ruin of his country. Such an undertaking as 
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this could not be better placed than in the hands 
of Mr. Bell, who, in this first volume, has given 

earnest of his future labours. We are afraid 
«Glorious John’’ was very much of a scamp at 
hottom—and the more light that is thrown upon 
his acts, the less glorious is his moral aspect. 





Lorenzo Benoni ; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. | 
Edited by a Friend. Edinburgh: ‘T’. Constable | 
and Co. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1853. , 


Tnis is a cheap, handsome, illustrated edition of | 
a work of which we have already had occasion to 
speak favourably. We are not aware that there 
is any other work in being which gives so faith- 
ful and so comprehensive a view of Italian life 
and society, and certainly there is none so ex- 
plicit with regard to the destructive effects of an 
oppressive political system. The illustrations of 
the present edition are humorous and vigorous, 
and are engraved in good style; and, altogether, 
the volume is almost too handsomely got up for | 
the price charged for it. 


The Lamp of Love. Edited by the Rev. Cukistian 
Henry Bateman. Edinburgh: Gall and Inglis. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1853. 


Tns is a collection of compositions in prose and 
verse—of pictures and of music, written and se- 
lected, with more than usual skill and discrimi- 
nation, for the use of children. The original 
papers, which are very numerous, are brief, in- 
telligible, and striking, and therefore such as will 
readily interest most children. Each one is the 
vehicle of such instruction as the very young 
stand in need of; and there are few books better 
adapted for their use. 





The New Succession and Legacy Duty Tables, under 
the Authority of 16 &17 Viet. cap. 51. By C. M. 
Witticn. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


Turse tables are prepared on the same plan as 
those in Mr. Willich’s ‘‘ Popular Tables,” to 
which this brochure is a supplement, the prepa- 
ration and publication of which was rendered 
necessary by the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s | 
‘Succession Duty Act’’ in August last. Those | 
who possess the larger work will do well to add 
to it this supplement; and all lucky legatees may | 
here see at a glance the amount of the discount, 
which the law claims from their legacies. 








Travellers’ Library (52.) Speeches on Parliamentary 
Reform in 1831 and 1832. By the Right Hon. 'T. 
By. Macautay, Y.P. Corrected by Himself. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1854. 


As we are on the eve of further Parliamentary 
Reform, the re-publication of these celebrated 
speeches in a cheap and popular edition may be 
regarded as a timely measure. They are eloquent 
and stirring harangues, but they appeal to the 
better part of man, his sober reason and thought- 





ful judgment, not to his prejudice, passion, or 
party spirit. They did good service in their day ; 
and it may be well in this to review and re-con- 
sider every measure which led to the desiderated 
success, and to bring, if it may be, weapons of a 
similar temper to the new warfare which won 
the crowning battle in the old. The fact that 
these compositions have been so lately revised by 
the author, gives a two-fold value to them as the 
presumed expression of his political tendencies at 
the present hour. 


Dramatie Poems on Scriptural Subjects. By E. A, 
Smepuiey, M.A. London: T. Bosworth. 1854. 


The White Shroud, and other Poems. By A. L. 0. E. 
Edinburgh : Gall and Inglis. 


Thoughts and Sketches in Verse. By Canouine Dent. 
London: Hall, Virtue and Co. L854. 


We have here three small volumes of. verse of a 
religious kind, differing very much in character, 
but alike in their ostensible purpose. Of the 
Dramatic Poems of Mr. Smedley we cannot report 
very favourably; we miss in them the element of 
poetry altogether; of imagery there is but little, 
and that little is objectionable; the versification 
is rugged and lumbering to a painful degree, though 
seldom mechanically defective, and reminds us of 
our boyish drudgery when compelled to tag Latin 
verses on the Saturday forenoon, or lose the after- 
dinner holiday. Like those productions of the 
third form these unmusical lines are full of 
would-be classic inversions ; half the verbs are in 


}the wrong place, and wherever it is practicable 


they are made to begin the verse or the sentence 
—and thus the force and effect of such a form of 
speech is rendered ridiculous by its too frequent 
use. The writer, however, is aware of what con- 
stitutes dramatic effect, and has rendered some of 
the scenes sufliciently striking. That in which 
Hophni is slain by Solmana is a case in point, and 
might, by a little correction of the turgid speech 
of the avenger, be rendered really tine. The 
despair of Phineas wounded and helpless on the 
field of battle, and the dialogue with Hanan, is 
also well conceived; but the best scenes are 


spoiled for want of appropriate language and poetic 


power. The lyrics are a lamentable failure. We 
give a sample :— 


Fire and air, ice and hail; 

Cloud and tempest and billow ; 
Lion, eagle, and whale ; 

Oak and cedar and willow; 
Sons of men, chosen race ; 

Church of promise partaker ; 
Cometh God from his place ; 

Moves the shrine of your Maker. 
Shall the foes of the Lord 

Bid the mountains conceal them ? 
God hath whetted his sword; 

Soon shall earthquakes reveal them. 
Strikes as goshawk the quail, 

Turn as horsemen the battle, 
Wreaths as whirlwind the gale, 

Sweeps as deluge the cattle, &e. 


The blank verse is not a whit more melodious 
or grammatical. 
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. : the ; The Audit of Joint-Stock Bank Accounts by Shave. 
The: Witte: Girvad to tale Sounied cn holders. Is it Practicable or Desirable? By 


ighland superstition of Second Sight, in which , Fo: a 
Hig eosuelamenaed vision of the seer is| eee ee London: Groombridge and 
used asa general memento mort. It is followed by| ~~ é 
a poem called, ‘‘ The Spirits of Light,” another and | Mr. Stewart, who seems to be practically ac- 
a scriptural reading of the events of the future. quainted with the whole business of banking, dis- 
Then come a collection of pious thoughts expressed | cusses the question of his title-page with much 
in melodious verse, in the following pleasant ability and clearness. There are few disinterested 





fashion :— persons, who, on consideration of his arguments, 
ae : will not come to the same conclusion that he has 

Judge not thy differing brother; nor in aught | ._ be that henk-andit is not ti 
Condemn; his prayer and thine may mount above | 4IT1V ed at, namely, that bank-audit 1s not practi- 
Though blending not in unison of thought, cable in any useful mode or form ; that, because 
Yet mingling in the harmony of love. it is not practicable in any useful form, its adop- 


1. a eT tion as a general practice is not desirable ; and 

The best compositions in this volume are, how- ‘th at ‘the legislature, by the act of 1844, having 
ever, the “ Women of Holy Writ.” Had wespace | 1 ade it compulsory upon all new banks, has in- 
he would extract one or two of them, but must troduced a vicious and dangerous innovation upon 

content in recommending them to our readers. | th. oJ and well-tried practice of all the great 
This writer’s verse is characterised by an agree- |} 115 of the United Kin gdom 


able fluency and facility. 


Caroline’ Dent sings the ‘‘ Death of Siward,” 
the ‘Whispers of Hope,” and the story of | Hore Sabbatica; or, the Sabbatie Cycle the Divine 
“ Ruth.” She would have ranked in Johnson’s| Chronometer. By Ricuarp Batr. London: Ha- 
days among the “ Minor Poets.”’ though it is| milton, Adams, and Co. Edinburgh: Johnstone 
most likely a modern critic would politely decline | and Hunter. 1553. 
admitting her claim to such an honour. She Mr. Batt has been at some pains to array together 
writes agreeably and easily, but wants concentra- ‘the strongest and most conclusive arguments in 
ion and det of thought, and, 3a conse, upport ofthe conecaton ofthe Sabbath The 

> sas , is very little here, however, that has not been 

No scene but hath a message to the soul, said before over and over again; and what little 

Were the soul quick to read it. Groves which bend | there is which comes in the garb of novelty has 

Sai quer sutenighn tee rales; shewens which cost | Oe, aee aes teen, | En atlomapting fo 

i rs ‘nye v CU, 5 fers W “ns ° ° ‘ 

Life thr sere he thintne fields, and eames tied re too much, . writer damages his — Lhe 

Evn to the barren wild: and streams which vield adversaries of the Sabbath movement will not be 

Rejoicing music while their course they wend convinced by reasoning which, instead of resulting 

Through rugged channels on from founts concealed ; | in demonstration, accepts ‘*most probably” for a 
By each some love is taught, some truth in type revealed. | eonelusion. Evidence sufficient to prove the obli- 
But we have been reminded of that twenty thou- | 84tion of Sabbath observance in our day may be 
sand times at least since Shakspeare sung of adduced without reference to an Edenic law, 

which no man can prove to have been laid down; 
apply to nearly every sentiment to which the|®2d1t is unwise and impolitic to base upon so 
writer has given expression (very worthy and | U2certain a foundation, an institution which lacks 
musical expression, we admit) in her book. To- 2°. such foundation. We must commend the 
gether with her own productions, Miss Dent pub- | WTter’s zeal, as well as the learning and industry 


lishes a few by other hands. One of these we will | Which he has exercised in the cause. 
transfer to our columns, for the sake of the senti- 
ment it contains. 








‘‘sermons in stones; and this criticism would 








Veterinary Medicines ; their Actions and Uses. By 


. . | 

Up to great deeds and high! It is the day | Fintay Dey, VS. Edinburgh: Sutherland and 

For vigorous doings and unyielding strife ; | Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

The strife of Good with Evil, Death with Life. S54 a , 

Let not the canker eat its subtle way ; 

Into our spirit’s might. A dark array | We presume that this book treats of a subject 

Of ignorance, and vice, and folly rife | cone . hich edit Oe J k anni 

With woe, crime’s poison’d cup, war's open'd knife, SRIEE Walen CGMOrS 86 8 C ae now practi- 

And withering selfishness, makes man his prey. cally as little as most men. For ourselves, we 

"Tis ours by earnest self-command, to turn ride no horse but a hobby-horse, which needs no 

All into good; in exercise find strength, physic, though he jibs occasionally, which is 

Wisdom in time; the thought of ill to spurn ; | eines Pa ee . ? - : 

~ . a ee Oe oe | owing to a frailty of our own and no disorder of 

y sorrow’s path to cheer life’s weary length ; hi But if w . Reg 

The weak to counsel or to point aright, | His. ut it we W anted to become profound on 

And by untiring love to shed on all our light. the subject of veterinary therapeutics, we have 


: ; here the means of obtaining the necessary know- 
As a volume of agreeable verse, ineuleating much ledge. Mr. Dun’s book is a cyclopwdia, alpha- 
valuable truth, we can commend Miss Dent's betically arranged, of all the various medicaments 
volume to the favourable notice of the young and | which have been found effectual in the cure of 
thoughtful. diseases to which horses are liable. Each one is 

— the subject of an able scientific essay, comprising 
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its natural history, its actions and uses, the quan- | 
tity which constitutes a dose, and various other | 
parti iculars necessary to be known. To these are 


‘this series to admonish their binder ; 
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terest. Two years ago, it would have commanded 


a great sale. We must warn the publishers of 
a book 


refixed two able treatises, the first on the Actions | “has no right,” as the cockneys say, to tumble 


end Uses of Veterinary Medicines, the second on | 
Veterinary Pharmacy. The author's style is clear 
and gentlemanly; and as the result of a long 
course of practical experience, his volume has 
solid claims to consideration, from members and 
students of the profession. 





Lurics of Progress, and other Pieces. By J.G. 
Warrs. London: J. Green. 1853. 


Turse lyrics are characterised more by the hearty 
and earnest spirit in which they are written than 
by the display of any remarkable powers in the 
writer. As a prophet of progress we bid him 
welcome, and trust that his vaticinations will be 
realised, as well to his own advantage as that of 
the rest of mankind. We all want rousing and 
urging forward; let those of us who assume the 
part of trumpeters to the host, see to it that our 
own weapons are bright and fit for action. 





Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. 
St. Mark. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. 


Tuese familiar expositions, like all Dr. Cumming’s 
writings, are exceedingly full of matter, and, 
without any mixture of profound or abstruse 
reasoning, convey to the unlearned reader an un- 
usual amount of valuable information. They 
could have proceeded from none other than an 
acute and experienced commentator; but having 
been written for domestic and family use, are 
couched in simple language and characterized by 
a simple and natural train of thought which 
renders them peculiarly adapted for general use. 
The chapter on ‘‘ The Sabbath — Man’s Mistakes,” 
is an excellent specimen of the multum in parvo ; 
containing, in the space of fourteen pages, the real 
gist of much ponderous argument, and supplying 
an impregnable basis for the sacred observance of 
the day of rest. 


4 








The Runand Read Library. London : Clarke, Beeton, 
and Co. 1853—4. 


Tuts appears to be a series of eighteen-penny | 
books of a rather more serious class of literature | 
than that usually found among the fictions of the 
railway stalls. Of the “ Autobiography of a £5 
Note” we cannot give a good account. The idea’ 
of a bank-note of sympathetic feelings is a paltry, | 
pucrile, absurdity, ‘and the execution of the story | 
is what might have been expected from the | 
working out of such a senseless notion. The tale | 
is Wanting altogether in character, interest, and 
probability —its only redeeming feature being the 
good and pious principles of which it is the un- 
worthy vehicle. The story « of ‘* The Confessor, a 

Jesuit Tale of the Times,” is much better, and 
though terribly lacking condensation, i is full of in- | 





nearly to pieces in the act of cutting open. 


The Coming Time of Trouble Viewed in Connexion 
with the Eastern Question and the Restoration of 
the Jews. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
1854. 


Tue above is part of the title of a very portentous 
pamphlet which, having read, we hope no one will 


‘suspect us of understanding. Beasts with eight 


heads, fiery flying serpents, vials of wrath, earth- 
quakes, storms of hail, steam-ships, avenging 
angels, Old Testament prophets, Tyre and Babylon, 
the scarlet whore and Turkey in Europe, and a 
great deal more of the sort, or of any sort, are all 
jumbled together, on the same principle, we fancy, 
as urges the fire-eater in the fair to announce his 
arrival with a conglomeration of horrible sounds, 
when ‘the show is a goin’ to begin.” The 
author bears the same relation to a divine that the 
man who rattles the thunder behind the scenes 
does to a tragedian ; and, like his prototype, hides 
himself ix nubibus. Any one who likes to ‘sup 
full of horrors’ has here an opportunity of doing 
it at small cost; but, as we have no opinion of that 
sort of diet, we shall not recommend it to our 
readers. 





Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. 
Book of Exodus. By the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D., 
F.RS.E. London: John Farquhar Shaw. 1854. 


Tue history of the Israelitish Exodus, which 
formsthe subject of this volume, is at once the most 
romantic, the most impressive, and the most in- 
structive of all the narratives of the Old Testament. 
The perusal of this narrative at any period of life, 
whether in childhood or mature age, rarely fails 
to fascinate the mind of the reader, and to suggest 
the loftiest speculations. Infidels read it to find 
occasion of cavil, and are compelled to assent to 
the moral truth it involves, while rejecting the 
events it details. Christians read it for instruction 
and admonition, and ever find it an inexhaustible 
quarry abounding in both. It would seem that 
the incredible circumstances of which it is the 
record had demanded on the part of their historian, 
in order that his veracity should be unquestioned, 


‘a superhuman power of delineation and descrip- 


tion; for we find in this dramatic romance of the 
desert, the character and workings of the human 
mind and will, drawn with incomparably greater 
energy and truth than in any other work which 
the world has ever seen; as though it had been 
| designed that the unapproachable power of the 
writer should afford collateral evidence of the 
truth of that which is written. To the better 
understanding of this wonderful story and of its 
importance in the world’s religious history, this 
volume of Dr. C ’s will be a valuable aux- 
iliary ; it clears away many difficulties, and, in 
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simple language, reveals more hidden beauties. 
Where necessary, a few philosophical notes are 
supplied, to meet the case of an erroneous transla- 


tion, or for the more complete elucidation of the | 


text. 





London: Clarke 


lsd4. 


The Loves of an Apothecary. 
Beeton, and Co. 


Tue story which forms the basis of this volume, 
originally appeared in the columns of Tart’s MaGa- 
ziNE; but the author has here amplified the narra- 
tive to nearly double its original extent, and, by 
the introduction of new characters and new events, 
has built it up into really a remarkable and 
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history is that of a grand marvel, which leayes all 
other boasted miracles of the last half-century im- 
‘measurably behind, not only in the importance of 
its objects, but in the astounding energy and ubi- 
_quity of the labours undertaken and accomplished. 
Let us commend this paper to the special notice 
of our readers. The article on ‘‘ Monkish Litera- 
| ture” shows us where lie the scanty materials, 
/such as they are, for the early history of our 
country, and gives some singularly amusing ex- 
‘amples of the customs and superstitions of a 
‘remote period. The fifth article on ‘“ The Cap- 
\tivity of Napoleon” is perhaps the one which 
will be read with the most universal interest. 
The revelations contained in Mr. Forsyth’s yo- 


striking work. As a Christmas book, if it be a}lumes have shed a new light on the subject of 
Christmas book, it must rank superior to any that/ the French Emperox’s banishment, and the cha- 
have appeared since the cessation of Mr. Dickens’ | racter of Sir Hudson Lowe at length receives 


annual series. It is a true picture of life in ex- 

inary circumstances, and there is a power 
of imagination, cf mirthful humour, of meta- 
physical subtlety in its delineations, by no means 
common among the writers of the day. It is a 
book which will make its own way, and vindicate 
for itself a permanent abiding-place in the library 
of romance. 





The London Quarterly Review. No. U1. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. Dublin: J. Robertson. 1854. 


Tue present number of the new Quarterly 
contains nine articles written with much ability 
and chosen, it would appear, with a view to the 
pence of an interesting, and instructive num- 

r. The first, on ‘Oriental Discovery,” is a 
comprehensive but something too rapid a review of 
what has been done by Botta and Layard in 
laying bare the long buried secrets of the great 
desert mounds in which ancient Nineveh lies 
shrouded —as well as of what Rawlinson, Lassen, 
Rich, and others, have effected towards deciphering 
the multitudinous inscriptions with which the 
unearthed relics are so plentifully covered. 
writer finds in the results of these remarkable ex- 
plorations many powerful corroborations of the 
truth of Holy Seripture, and some remarkable tes- 
timonies proving the fulfilment of ancient pro- 
phecies. The second article, on ‘‘The Natural 
History of Man,” is really an able ethnological 
essay, vindicating the doctrine of the Bible genesis 
of mankind inst the scientific and sceptical 
speculations which have latterly obtained cur- 


tardy justice, after thirty years of unjust vitu- 
-peration. It was Napoleon’s system to vilify 
his custodian in order to excite the sympathy of 
Europe and perhaps of America too, in the hope 
of bringing about his own escape. It seems that 
the self-denying martyrs who shared his imprison- 
ment were but a paltry set at best, and that the 
unprincipled allegations they made public are 
fast melting away before the test of time, which 
brings a dispassionate judgment to the investiga- 
tion of facts. There are four other articles, no less 
instructive and meritorious than those already 
mentioned — one on the Dukes and Cardinals of 
Guise discussing an important period in French 
history — one on the Greek Testament and Bib- 
lical Criticism — one (not too complete) on Auto- 
biography — and one, an excellent paper, on 


‘; Australia and the gold districts—for all of 


which we must send the reader to the review 

itself. 

The Scottish Temperance League Register and Ab- 
stainer’s Almanac, for 1854. Glasgow: Scottish 
Temperance League. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 





The | 


Ler us recommend the use of this cheap and 
handsome almanac to our friends, particularly to 
all well-wishers to the cause of temperance. They 
will find in it a complete statistical history of the 
temperance cause in Scotland: containing the 
names alphabetically arranged of all the members 
of the Scottish League. Appended to this is a 
series of practical articles illustrative of the drink- 
ing system, especially worthy of attention. 


rency. The author knows the subject well in all | 


its branches; and, without dogmatising, asserts, | 


in a masterly strain and with a series of arguments 
not easily refuted, the truth of the Scripture 
declaration on this subject. The third article, on 
the “ British and Foreign Bible Society,” is 


careful and elaborate resumé of the history of that | 


marvellous association, from the day of its forma- 
tion, fifty years ago, to the present hour. Of the 


gigantic machinery which constitutes its effective | f 


and ever-active power, it is probable that few 


' Longman and Co. 


: _Zohrab; or, a Midsummer Day's Dream. 
general readers have any adequate idea. The - y — 
| 
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| The Scottish Review ; a Quarterly Journal of Social Pro- 


gress and General Literature. No. V. Glasgow: Scot- 
tish Temperance League. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 1854, 

| The Russians of the South. By Shirley Brooks. London: 
1854. 

No. XIIL. Glasgow: Scottish 
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he Abstainer’s Journal. 
Temperance League. 


Thornton. London: Longman and Co, 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Medical, Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society.— 
Yhe Annual General Meeting of this Society was held at 
the Chief Office, 25, Pall Mall, London, on Thursday, the 
24th day of November, 1553; ALFRED WappI1oveE, D.C.L., 

‘in the chair; when a Report by the Directors, showing 
the amount of business done during the last year, and 
the annual progress of the Society, from its establish- 
ment to the 80th September, 1853, was read. For the 





“ However satisfactory the progress of this Society 
may have hitherto appeared, there can be no doubt that 
the lessened expenses of management, in relation to its 
now greatly increased revenue, must have the effect of 
producing a much larger surplus, and, consequently, 
even larger Bonuses in future years. 

“The Directors retiring by rotation are, George Gun 
Hay, Esq., and James Whishaw, Fsq., and the Auditors 


information of the reader we extract the following items: | retiring by rotation are, John Stirling Taylor, Esq. and 
“During the past official year, no less than 922 new | Joseph Whitehouse, Esq., all of whom are eligible, and 

Policies have been issued for Assurances, amounting to | olfer themselves for re-election.” 

£402,176 4s. 4d., and yielding Annual Premiums to the 


extent of £16,934 7s. 3d. 

“This is a very large amount of business, though, in 
comparing it with the previous year, the increase is less 
obyious than it appears when properly estimated. The 
business of the previous year was unusually large, and 
we could searcely hope that it would be exceeded in the 
year just completed; but from a glance at the comparative 
‘able (published in the Directors’ Report) it becomes at 
once evident that the new business of the last is largely 
in excess of every other year, 





The Directors and Auditors retiring from oifice, having 
been duly re-elected without opposition, the several Re- 
ports read were adopted, and the usual votes of thanks 


were proposed an‘ carried. 
Defender Insurance Company.—lixtracts from lLeport 
presented at the Seventh Ordinary Cieneral Meeting of 


Shareholders, on 2nd January, 1554 :— 

“The usual period has again arrived in which the 
Directors are required to mag their annual statement 
of the progress and condition of the company, which, 
having now passed through an ordeal of seven years, 


“In regard to this continued increase in the business | may be presumed to afford sufficient grounds for esti- 


of this Society it is satisfactory to be enabled to state that 


mating, with some degree of certainty, its future prospects 


it is not due to any accidental or transient cause, but | by the test of past experience. 


seems to be general and permanent, as shown by the 
increased number of Policies which has arisen in all the 
principal localities where the business of the Society is 
conducted. 

“ Although the claims from deaths in the past exceeds 
that of any preceding year, such a result is only what 
ought to be expected, from the rapidly augmented amount 
of Assurances in force, the new business of the two years 
immediately preceding the present one exceeds that of 
any other four years, and actually considerably exceeds 
that of the first seven years of the Society. An increased 
number of deaths is therefore the natural and expected 
result of the greater magnitude of the Society's transac- 
tions. 

“The period has now arrived when, according to the 
Deed of Settlement, it is necessary to have a Valuation 
of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society made in order 
.o see Whether there be any and what surplus to dis- 
tribute as and by wey of Bonus to the shareholders and 
assured. 

* From the Actuary’s Report it will be found that the 
surplus of Assets and Liabilities will enable the meeting 
to declare a Bonus of 11s, per share to each shareholder, 
inaking with the Bonus of 5s. per share set apart at last divi- 
sion of profits in 1848, a total Bonus of 16s. on each 
original share of £2 in the Society. 

* In terms of the Deed of Settlement, as,two-thirds of 
the gross surplus must be divided amongst the assured 
on the participating scale, that sum will enable the meet- 
ing to declare a Bonus, of which the following are ex- 
amples, on lives assured in this country, and which can- 
not fail to Le very satisfactory to the assured :— 


Bonus on Policies of £1000. 





























No. of Yearly | On Healthy Lives Assured at the Ages of 
Premiums 
Paid, 40 50 60 
| £ sd, £6. d. £a.d 
5 | #& 211 7614 3 9918 3 
4 | 52 310 627 9 sl 2 1 
3 | 39 16 0 47 12 0 6115 3 
2 2619 7 32 5 5 4116 6 
] 1314 4 682 ; 2249 
No. of Yearly lon Consumptive Lives Assured at the Ages of 
Premiums - - — -——-, sasiiliie 
Paid w 40 w 
££ « ¢€ a. = ie. & 
5 ; Lil 4 7 127 15 4 157 17 7 
4 | @2 sé 13 1 4 12 6 3 
3 } 67 18 6 j 7719 «OO v6 16 5 
2 | 45 911 52 8 0 419 1 
l 2216 2 26 5 6 3215 6 











* The last year has, more than any preceding one, 
tested the principles and stability of the Company; and 
the Directors, therefore, present their seventh Report 
with increased confidence in its character and prospects. 

“A large amount of fire business has again been 
transacted during the year, both of what may be termed 
direct and indirect descriptions. For the direct insu- 
rances, Government duty has been paid amounting to 
£7,405 9s. 3d., being an excess of £400 upon the last 
year. The total number of fire policies issued is 5,306 
—insuring upwards of seven millions, being an increase 
upon the previous year of 1,57) policies, representing 
insurances to the extent of £1,516,510. The amount 
of indirect insurances during the same period is £757,005 
(divided into 450 risks) ; from which it will be perceived 
that the total sum insured against fire, upon new pro- 
posals, during the past year, is £2,264,764. 

* Like the previous year, the last has been one of 
severe loss; but the success of the Company abundantly 
sufficed for the emergency. 

* A slight increase has been also realised in the life 
department ; 210 proposals have been received and con- 
sidered, 38 have been declined, or not carried out, and 

72 have been accepted, and policies issued for the 
aggregate sum of £57,560, or about the average of £4350 
each. Four claims have arisen during the year, amount- 
ing to £760, and 16 policies have been permitted to lapse, 
upon which the Company has received £152 11s, 11d. 

“At the last meeting the Directors could only refer 
to the foreign business as affording the most favourable 
anticipations. ‘These anticipations have been more than 
realised. With respect to fire insurance, guarantees have 
been undertaken for several of the most influential! offices 
on the Continent, amounting to upwards of twenty 
millions of franes, or £500,000, and extending to nearly 
400 transactions, upon which scarcely any loss has beeu 
sustained. 

“ The foreign business has been particularly successful 
in the life department. Upwards of 100 life proposals 
have been received, representing insurances to the 
amount of 315,177 franes, or 412,607 sterling, and not 
the slightest loss has occurred. In connection with this 
subject,the Directors cannot refrain from acknowledging 
that much of their success has been owing to the un- 
tiring energy and indomitable perseverance and business 
habits of M. Loustaunau, the Managing Director in 
Paris. 

“The loan transactions of the Company remain in 
nearly the same position as last year. Some few are 
slightly in arrear; but it is believed the securities are 
sufficient to protect both principal and interest. And it 
has been found, by experience, that where such accom- 
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modation can be granted, it tends very much to encourage 
the confidence of borrowers in dealing with the Company, 
and thus promotes the business and interests of the 
Company itself. 

“ Whether, therefore, the Directors refer to their home 
business or to their foreign affairs, in all its branches, 
the Company may be declared to be in a very satisfactory 
state. 

“The Directors who this year retire by rotation are 
Messrs. Attenborough, Cotterell, Annis, and Child, who 
submit themselves for re-election, having complied with 
the provisions of the Deed of Settlement. 

“ Ricup. ATTENBOROUGH, Chairman.” 


City of London Life Assurance Society.— The annual 
meeting of this Society was held at the offices, Royal 
Exchange-buildings, on the 5th ult., the Rev. Charles 
Mackenzie, M.A., in the chair. After a speech from the 
chairman, in which he reviewed the past history of the 
Society, and congratulated the meeting upon the position 
it at present occupies, Mr. E. F. Leeks read the Report, 
setting forth that the new business completed in the 
twelve months ending the 31st October last, has con- 
siderably exceeded that of the last and preceding years. 
Since the last annual meeting 379 policies have been 
issued, assuring in the whole £146,573 1s., and yielding 
in annual premiums £4,459 12s. 5d., being an increase on 
the previous year of 183 policies £78,855 15s. 8d. in the 
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cal officers, the auditors, secretary, the actuary, Mr, 
Farrance, and other official persons, and to the chairman, 


National Provident Institution.—“ In their eighteenth 
Annual Report of the state of this institution, the directors 
congratulate their fellow-members on the gratifying result 
of the recently-completed quinquennial investigation of 
the assets and liabilities of the institution, by which it 
appears that, on the 20th Nov., 1852, after providing for 
the present value of all the liabilities in the life assurance 
department, a surplus remained of £242,627, which has 
been duly apportioned as heretofore. 

“ About three-fourths of the members have elected to 
participate in this surplus by way of reduction of pre- 
miums for the five years ending 20th November, 1857, 
and the remainder by bonuses added to the sums assured. 

“The reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent. on the 
original annual premiums, according to the age of the 
party, and the time the policy has been in force; and the 
bonuses vary, in like manner, from 50 to 75 per cent. on 
the amount of premiums paid during the last five years, 

“ The total amount of the reductions per annum for the 
ensuing five years is £33,348 17s. 2d. 

“ The bonuses assigned to those policies on which the 
original premiums continue to be paid amount to 
£89,880 5s.; this, together with bonuses apportioned at 
former divisions, makes an aggregate addition to the 
sums assured, by the policies in force, of £126,564. 





sum assured, and £2,378 10s. ld. in annual premiums. 
That further proposals to the extent of £33,230 have 
been declined, so that the total transactions before the 
board involved applications for assurance to the extent 
of £179,803 1s. During the past year, 13 claims, to 
ithe amount of £2,482 17s. Gd. have been paid; being 
considerably less than the estimated average. The total 
number of policies in force on the 3lst of October last, 
after deducting lapsed and all discontinued policies, as- 
sures asum of £415,237 13s. 1d., and yields in annual pre- 
miums alone an incomeof £13,535 6s. 7d. The directors 
have now invested, as they have every reason to think on 
undoubted security, the sum of £26,034; and when it is 
considered that these investments have been made after 
payment of every claim against the Society, it must be a 
matter for congratulation, as proving the satisfactory 
progress of the general business of the office. The di- 
rectors attribute in no small degree the success which 
has attended the operations of this Society to the plain 
and unreserved publicity which they have always sought 
to give of its affairs and financial condition. The auditors 
have carefully examined the accounts, which, after com- 
parison with the books and vouchers, have been certified 
by these gentlemen as correct. The directors have the 
satisfaction of being able to recommend that a dividend 
shall be declared after the rate of 2s. 3d. per share. In 
concluding their Report, they cannot refrain from re- 
minding their brother shareholders that it is of the last 
importance that every share and policy-holder should 
feel that the City of London Life Assurance Society is 
his own institution, and should do his part towards se- 
curing its welfare and developing its importance. The 
Iteport being read— 

Balance-Sheets of the accounts were laid before the 
shareholders, verifying the statements contained in the 
Report, and the chairman's opening address. 

Captain Lee, H.A.C., moved the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 2s. 3d. per share; the dividend represented the 
interest on the bonus declared at the last triennial divi- 
sion of profits, thus making the dividend per cent. per | 
annum on the amount paid up on the shares and bonus | 
conjoined. 

Thanks were then voted to the directors, to the medi. 





“ Notwithstanding the great [reduction of premiums, 
the net annual income arising from 12,326 existing 
policies is £163,912 7s. ld.; this sum, with the interest 
on invested capital, viz., £37,298 7s, 3d., shows a total 
annual income of £201,210 14s. 4d. 

“The following is a summary of the transactions of 
the year just terminated :— 

“In the twelve months ending the 20th November 
last, the Board has issued 1,336 policies of assurance, 
the annual premiums on which amount to £21,121 Os. 4d., 
being an increase of 209 in the number of policies, and 
of £3,394 16s. 3d. in the amount of new premiums 
thereon, over those of the preceding year. 

“ The number of proposals that has been declined is 
104. 

“The number of deaths since the last report is 115; 
the claims arising from these, including the bonuses 
added to the sums assured, amount to £76,489 11s. 7d. 

“ The total sum paid, and in course of payment, to the 
representatives of deceased members since the establish- 
ment of the institution, is £371,317 17s. 7d. 

“In reporting this large disbursement, the directors 
cannot but refer, with feelings of great satisfaction, to 
the inestimable benefit thus diffused among the nume- 
rous recipients, more especially as the deaths in the last 
quinquennial term prove to be so much within the esti- 
mated rate of mortality, as to allow of those large bonuses 
or equivalent reductions hereinbefore stated. 

“The accounts for the year ending the 20th November 
last have been duly audited, the“balance of receipts over 
disbursements in that period is £98,810 1Xs, 1d., in- 
creasing the capital stock of the institution to the sum 
of LIT4AVT 3s. 8d., which, with the exception of £29,946, 
advanced on loan at interest to members on security of 
their respective policies, is invested in real and govern- 
ment securities.” 

On the subject of the questions referred to them at 
the last annual meeting, respecting a proposed change 
in the periods of division of profits, the directors report 
that, after deliberate and anxious consideration, they are 
unanimously of opinion that it is inexpedient to make 
the suggested changes at the present time. 
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